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ABSTRACT 

The successes and failures in balancing state and 
local control of pul)lic community colleges are explored in this 
collection of essays describing effective and non-effective 
coordinating and planning efforts. Vincent S. Darnowski explores the 
Connecticut community colleges* struggle with a centralized state 
tureauct^idy . Sidney H. Brossman uses the California community college 
system to demonstrate the substantial investment by local taxpayers 
"^in the preservation of local autonomy. Harold James Owen, Jr. 
explores Florida's solution to the balance between statfe financial 
support and local control. Fred L. Wellman outlines a 'joint 
partnership" approach. William A . Koehnline discusses the place of 
the community college in a statewide network of coordinating and 
planning agencies. John C. Mundt notes the development of a new 
decision- making process based on the interaction of public sector 
interests. Elwood A. Shoemaker relates the responsibility for funding 
in Pennsylvania. George V. Moody deals with state and local 
decision-making. Philip J,. Gannon reviews Michigan's developing 
methods for maintenance of autonomy. Andrew Hill reviews the» 
literature concerning the state-local control issue. (MB) 
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tem has developed to achieve its objectives and autonomy. 
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% The real question in Pennsylvania today is not the locus of control of 
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Expansion in the control of public community college operatiotls by 
various state agencies is of increasing concern to governing boards of 
public community colleges and their administrators. Encroachment on 
the traditional policy-forming and decisipn-making prerogatives of 
local boards of trustees, or even state governing boards, has been a dist- 
couraging force with which members of community college boards, 
members of various advisory councils to these boards, and presidents 
charged with the responsibility to operate the* colleges are having to 
cope. , y 

Public community colleges need state financial support for both 
annual operational functions and construction of facilities. In addition 
to partial or full support of community colleges, state governments are 
finding at least one major state university plus a numl^^fr-^ state col- 
leger and/or specialized colleges. There is continued strong pressure on 
eveA,6tate governor and legislature for additional funding for a great 
variejtV of K- 1 2 educational functions. 

NThese intense pressures for state dollars mean that no state gov- 
ernment in today*s society can afford to provide financial support to 
public community colleges, whether state-governed or locally gov- 
erned, without scnitinizing the efficiency with which each college 
performs, its location, and programs offered in its service ar^a. It is 
amply evident, therefore, that coordination and, planning between 
state government agencies /and community college governing boards 
will be with us for many years. 

The interest of state officials in public community colleges ex- 
tends beyond their relationship to the actual appropriation of funds. 
State financial officials, the governor, and many members of the legis- 
lature are interested having basic skill training, vocational training, 
and general education provided to the state's Citizens. This is because 
the ability or inability of adults to meet minimu^ job qualifications 
relaFes to a state's unemployment level, the cost of its welfare pro- 
grams, the level of business and industrial activity— the economy of the 
state. And a healthy economy for a state increases the state's revenue. 

A governor or legislature may not produce all the fuAds needed 
by higher education; however, professional educators and board 
members must recognize that state officials usually perceive a direct 
relationship between a successful, vital pro-am of educational services 
and the quality of economic, social, cultural, and personal living. 

Combined with pressures from public and private educational 
organizations of a state^ are alkthj^ demands of variou^ state ^agencies, 

f 
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the latter frequently |)acked by strong citizens' groiips, which often 
conduct a vigorous lobbying campaign for funds. These varied pres- 
sures, plus the desire of some individuals for better structure, have 
been fundamental in forcing the establishment of state planning and 
coordinating boards for higher education, particularly for public 
higher education. Many states have either a state-level planning and 
coordinating board for public community /junior colleges or a section 
within a state education office responsible for the coordination of pub- 
lic two-year colleges. The development and structure of such state 
coordinating and planning boards have been amply discussed in a pre- 
vious volume of New Directions (no. 6, 1974), and in other professional 
education literature; therefore, the structure and functions of state 
coordinating and planning boards is referred to in these chapters only 
as it is essential to clarify the operational issues described. 

Many state directors for community /junior dblleges believe that 
the current and immediate future issue is not whether a state govern- 
ment should or should not participate in planning for aij[a coordinat- 
ing public community/junior colleges. The task that confronts local 
and state community college boards is that of providing cooperative 
planning and coordination that allow each public community college to 
have the variety in programs and community serv^'es needed td serve 
its region effectively, to respond rapidly to changing community needs, 
and to keep sufficient local control so that the feeling of vital, ^creative 
participation necessary to a vigorous, responsive community college is 
maintained. ^ ' V 

While it may be difficijlt for many presidents of community 
colleges and chairpersons, of boards of trustees-^ often engaged in 
unwanted interaction with central office staff of state coordinating 
boards for community colleges— to believe that state directors' are 
vitally concerned about unnecessary interference, the fact exists, we 
are. More than many community college presidents and local board 
members, we realize the dangers of excessive state control of public 
community colleges, and we are more caught up in the reality that a 
major, decision pertaining to a public community college or system of 
colleges can seldom be made unilaterally. In nearly every situation 
related to operational funding, construction, and academic programs, 
an action or decision by one or more state agencies outside the struc- 
ture of higher education is required. More directly than any other state 
office concerned with public community colleges, we experience the 
processes required for action or a modification in planning tHat have 
such a negative impaction well-thought-out educational planning. 
Such interaction is, however, a part of our governmental structure, 
and of course, many state officials charged with a particular function 
work hard to be supportive and cooperative. 

» ' . ' •' ' • 
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Our goal must be to keep the crucial educational decisions with-^ 
in the realm of the board of trustees and college administrators and fac- 
ulty, while at the same time extending cooperation and providing inter- 
action with officials of various state agencies chaYged by state statutes 
or directives of the governor to perform functions that directly relate to 
public community colleges. We niust preserve local authority for deci- 
sions best made locally, while coordinating postsecondary activities so 
educational dollars and facilities are used effectively. 

For example, in a state system of public community colleges, it 
is essential for college presidents to control the selection and recom- 
mendation of faculty and other professional staff rather, than bave this 
dohe by a state director or his staff, although the state board estab- 
lishes personnel policies for 9II colleges in the state system. Likewise, it 
is essential for local governing boards to possess the initiative to suggest 
and implement new associate degree programs and community service 
fur^ctions, forcing a state coordinating bosLrd to produce facts that in- 
dicate a new program is not needed at a particular college. 

, Unfortunately, the evidence shows that, Icfft entirely to them- 
selves, independently operated public community colleges will not 
always plan and coordinate and enter into joint development arrange- 
ments as they should. State government interest legitimately follows 
state funds. Coordination in the planning and operation of state edu- 
cational institutions has been, and is, advisable. 

The major purpose of this volume of New Directions is ta ex- 
plore the successes and failures in balancing state and local control of 
public community colleges. The authors write of their own experiences 
and attempt to describe those processes that are effective in a state's 
coordinating and planning effort or that are ineffective and that lead 
to inefficiencies in the use of professional staff time and funds. It is 
hoped that these writings will provide insights that can help improve 
the relationship between state government and public community 
colleges. 

Searle F. Charles 
4 ^Guest Editor 

. ■ . / - ', , 

/ Searle F. Charles is the executive director of the 
Board of Trustees of Regional Community Colleges, 
State of Connecticut. He served as chairman of the 
National Council of State Directors of Community 
I Junior Colleges (1976-77) and was formerly dean and 

{ president of Eastern Connecticut State College. 



Is it possible for a comrhunity college to achieve its 
objectives if its autonomy is severely restricted by state 
regulationf The Connecticut community colleges 
^^^ggl^ ^th a highly centralized bureaucracy, xvith 
mixed results and a great deal of frustration. 



the maze in Connecticut 

Vincent s. dampwski 



The objective of 'this paper is to describe ^the medium in which the 
Comiecticut community colleges operate— one which involved highly 
.complex regulations, deep involvement of state executive office bureau- 
cracy, aCqid relationships between individual colleges, the Central Of- 
fice of the Regional Community. Colleges, and the State Board for 
Higher Education. Similar state boards of higher education certaiifly 
do exist. Community colleges, as well as other Institutions of public 
higher ^[jbaB^^tion, must work with and to a uegree through state 
bureaucracies. The particular/ concern in Connecticut is the need for 
interagency approval for virtually every college action. 

The increasing involvement of the state legislative and execu- 
tive branches in decision making raises the question of whether a pub- 
lic community college can achieve its objectives— set by a process of 
institutional consensus, aidministrative fiat, or central board policies— 
if it cannot maintain a degree of autonomy. 

, Chambers (1977) contends that "unhampered authority under 
state statutes to allocate and approve . . . total annual internal expen- 
ditures will^allow internal decisions continuously to be made with the 
benefit of the special expertise of those who knowihe state and region, 
with reasonable studies always in progress." However, in the Connecti- 
cut community colleges,^ there is at least oife president who each year 
establishes "survival" as one of his major institutional objectives for 
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each year. The survival he speaks of is in the context of a bewildering 
assortment of decision-ma|ang agencies and levels that affect his insti- 
tution. . 

control in a minor action 

J -- ■ ■' 

In March the decision was made to produce the student hand- 
book at a Connecticut community college for the fall semester; it 
would be a formal 8^ X 11 inch booklet that could conveniently be 
NDUt into a ring binder. For several years, a tabloid format, printed on 
iKwsprint, had been used. The coordinator of student activities had all 
nece^ry content, illustrations, and internal clearances in early April. 
The College purchasing department did all paper work immediately, 
• but it was doubtful whether the handbook would be ready in early Sep- 
tember for orientation because of the need for major involvement by a 
^ number of state agencies. Each of the following offices were involved: 

• The Central Office of the Regional Community colleges: Purchase 
orders, bid fonris, and requests for bill payment and related docu- 
ments were either approved or relayed. 

• The Budget and Management Division of the then Department of 

^ Finance and Control (now the Offic^^fManagement and Sy^^^ ' 
The college budget was checked forallbcation. fund availability, 
and whether expenditures were required.^oth the Central Office 
and college had done such an analysis. ^ " 

• The Purchasing Division df the Department of Finance and Control: 
The printing job was putQUt for competitive bid. , >. 

• The State Publications Officq of the Department of Finance and ^ 
Control (now the Department of Administrative Services): A^afttrials/ 
printed by a state agency had to be- approved according to a'^et of 
very specific guidelines on stock, print, inks, binding, spacing, and 

so on. , " • , \ 

• The Standardization Committee: Selected heads of state agencies 
who classify and adopt standards for all materials, supplies,- and 

|i^i!s^uipment purchased by the state. . ^ , 

jf •The State Comptroller's Office: Paid the bill for printing the hand- 
book after delivery was made the morning of the first day of orienta- 
tion. (The handbook proved to be an excellent piece of work, useful 
and attractive.) ^ . 

No one in all the agencies and offices was malicipus or mean 
spirited. Everyone involved in getting this handbook out was doing a 
job, following detailed instructions set down in regulations generated 
by departmental directors or cpmmissioners or seci'etaries. ' 

TTxe delay, frustration, and loss of control resulted from having 
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to cope with rules that were often developed to govern state agencies 
that have nothing to do with education, and ap{^ied >by people who 
have no direct connecti<yn with the educational institutions. But the 
structure and governance of public higher education in Connecticut is 
complex, full of interlocking and overlapping relationships that wiere 
changing even at the time of the preparation of this chajjter. 

the structure of higher education in Connecticut 

Prior to August 1, 1977, Connecticut public higher education 
included twelve regional community -colleges, four two-year technical 
colleges, four state colleges, the state university, and the non-campus- 
based Board of Academic Awards. The university also had four two- 
year branch campuses. 

Each of the five units had a separate board of trustees, and the 
Commission for Higher Education had responsibility for coordinating 
' their efforts. Members of all boards and the Commission were appointed 
by the governor, with legislatively mandated student and alumni 
representation. ' . 

As of^August 1977, the commission became the Board for 
Higher Education (BHE) with significantly more power and responsi- 
bility. At the same time, the Board for Academic Awards ibecame 
more independent of the BHE but also subject, in 1980, to the i^ew 
provisions of a sunset l^w. A new technical college was established, in- 
creasing the number X)f institutions. The structure of the boards 
remained intact with their powers ^somewhat circumscribed by the 
BHE. - / ' 

The community colleges presently operate within the state's 
pdblic higher education structure with a mandate and authority estab- 
lished by the General Assembly and a mission statement promulgated 
by the board of trustees. Section 10-326 of the Connecticut General 
Statutes provides for the responsibilities of the regional communityxol- 
leges. Revised in 1975 through Public Act 75-100, the statute now 
states: 

Sec, 2; (a) The primary responsibilities of the regional commu- 
nity colleges shajl be (1) to provide programs of occupational, 
vocational, and career education designed to provide training 
for immediate employment, job retraining, or upgrading of 
^ skills to meet individual community and state manpower needs; 
(2) to provide' programs of general study including, but not 
limited to, remediation, general and adult education,^ and con- 
tinuing education designed ib meet individual student goajs; 



(3) to provide programs of sh^y for coUege transferrepresent- 
ing the fjrst two yparsof baccalaureate education; ^4) to pro- 
; vide community service^rograms as^efined in subsection (b) of 
^ this act; and (5) to provide student support services incluijmg, 

but not limited to, admissions, counseling, testing, placemSw 
individualized instruction, and efforts to serve students with 
special needs, * 

This revision of the statut^ e^hasizes clearly the desire of the 
board of trustees and the people in the system to provide strong com- 
munity-oriented education. The question is whether the institutions 
can move in the directions laid out by the law without some autonomy 
in decision- making. . *^ 

governance of the community colleges 

The Program Review Committee Report on the Community 
Colleges in the State of GonnacticiU (Odegard anJ Groppo, 1974) was 
the fourth in a series of a^ual reports on operating programs to deter- 
mine whether they ^ere m^eeting original goals and budgeted, ^objec- 
tives.. This study pointed to three levels of governance in the commu-' 
' nity colleges. s - ^ 

The first of the^ was identified as the legislative and executive 
branches of state government. Ideally/ governance at this level is in- 
direct; laws enacted by the General Ass^bly and enforced by the 
executive agencies find direct application to the community collcge§lat 
other goyetnance levels. ' , 

The second level of governance was identified as the Commis- 
^ sion for Higher Education, now the BoardJ^r Higher Education. The 
commission had as its basic role the coorSnation of the various sub- 
systems within the system of higher education in Connecticut. 'The 
BHE now has responsibility for establishing statewide poKcy for public 
higher education. Further, for the first time, a consolidated public 
higher education budget must be prepared by the BHE and submitted ^ 
to the governor and^the General Assembly. Long- range planning for 
the system, as. well as approval of prdgrams ahd facilities, are other 
BHE responsibiluies. BHE must also review policy developed by con- 
stituent units to assure that responsibi^ties are fulfilled and that instil* 
tutional polici^ are consistent with stake policy. 

The third governance level, theoretically the only direct one, 

consists of the Board of Trustees for Regional Community Colleges, 
the administrative personnel at each college aiid, in an advisory role,' 
the regional council appointed for each college by-the Board of Trustees! 



The sixteen-member Board of Trustees is appointed by the gov- 
ernor and has responsibilities including the conferring of degrees and 
certificates, employment of faculty and staff, and selection of sites and 
leasing of facilities for the colleges. The board recommends budgets 
based upon requests and einrollment projections from the colleges, 
establishes program guidelines, approves personnel actions, and nego- 
tiates collectively with appropriate unions. 

A professional staff is employed by the board to coordinate the 
efforts of the twelve colleges within board policy guidelines. The staff 
supplies information to the board to help it n^ake decisions in areas 
such as budget, capital projects, programs, and personnel matters. 
This central office staff also collects information from the colleges for 
consolidation and submission to the BHE and the various agencies of 
the executive branch. The central office also serves as a conduit for 
passing^forms, information, and requests to and from executive agen- 
cies. ' ^ ^ 

The paragraph in the Program Review Committee report that 
introduces the fple of the college administration in the^ovemance 
chain is particularly telling as it recognizes external controls: "Admin- 
istrators at the individual community colleges are generally responsible 
for the day-to-day operation of the colleges in accordance with guide- 
lines from the other governing agencies. The conmi unity college presi- 
dents, deans, vifiscal officers, or other administrators have some [em- 
phasis added] authority to control the method of governance at the 
school. . . . However, their decisions are often subject to direct or in- 
direct control by the board of trustees, the Commission for Higher 
Education, or other administrative agencies outside the educational 
realm, such as the Department of Finance and Control." 

The preceding discussion of the three levels of governance may 
make things seem relatively straightforward. In reality, the authority 
and responsibilities of the various units are much more complex than 
statutory mandates might suggest. The new responsibilities given to the 
BHE by the General Assembly would appear to supersede or overlap 
those existing for the Board of Triiistees. For example, a reconmien- 
dation now can be initiated by the BHE to the General Assembly to 
change the tuition for the community college. Previously, a recom- 
mendation had to be made by the board of trustees, 

disappearing autonomy 

6ii^ cannbt expect complete autonomy for a single college in a 
state systfcm with a single board of trustees. Within such a system there 
nxust be/common policies, common fiscal procedures, basic standards 



for facilities, and so on. Some degree of autonomy isVequired to re- 
spond to local needs, but events and laws appear to be diteiijiishing that 
autonomy where it exists. \^ j 

In 1977, the implementation of the first collective bargaining 
agreement for Connecticut community cqjleges fbrced more common- 
ality, uniformity, and loss of autonomy on the individual institutions. 
An article in the agreement listed the number of days of teaching and 
other responsibilities for teaching faculty, and a move toward a uni- 
form academic calendar has developed. Until the 1977-78 academic 
year, one of the twelve colleges maintained a quarter calendar while 
the others had a semester structure; semesters ranged from fourteen 
weeks to sixteen weeks in length an^ included two four-day- week struc- 
tures. 

New degree programs must be approved and licensed through 
the Board for Higher Education. Until recently, orie-year nondegree 
programs could be implemented after approval by the Bc^ard of Trus- 
tees; but now. an approval process similar to that for degrpe programs, 
and which has taken two or more years to complete, will be required. 

Although a large, variety of agencies are involved with the ad- 
ministration of Connceticut community colleges, only four areas of 
operation will be described in detail: expenditure control, personnel, 
data processing, and facilities development. The justification for state 
involvement in each of these areas is- economy of operation, but one 
cannot help but wonder whether a lot of money could not be saved by 
peeling away some of the layers of control. 

Expenditure Control * The greatest controversy between Con- 
necticut community colleges and state agencies centers on expenditure 
control. The argument comes down to two very strongly held conflict- 
ing views over expenditure or "pre- audit" controls. The administration 
and staffs of the colleges hold that there should be an increase in their 
responsibility, authority, and accountability for expenditures. On the ^ 
other hand, personnel in the Office of Management and Budget (for- 
merly the Department of Finance and Control), emphasize the need 
for their jontrol even though they are far removed from the colleges in 
distance, commitment, and training. 

Educators use the term pre-audit to describe a process in which 
people in agencies outside the community college system approve or 
disapprove a request for some action. This chapter will use the term 
expenditure control to describe that process. An audit is an examina- 
tion, verification, or review of an action to determine its validity after 
the fact. "Pre-audit" contains an inherent conflict in terms. 



• •This secti6n is largely taken from the Program Review^ommittee Report on 
the Community Colleges in the State of Connecticut, 



No one will argue that it is inappropriate for state?gio^qgiment 
to exercise control over the expenditure of state funds. The controversy 
centers around who exercises control at which stage of the expenditure 
process. The General Assembly controls the upper limit of expendi- 
tures by appropriating fixed amounts for defiiifed purposes in the an- 
nual budget. Deficiency appropriations are also controlled by the 
General Assembly\ * * t»; 

Ixx Connecticut, appropriated funds are requisitioned in quar- 
terly allotments from thegovemor.ln addition, agencies are forbidden 
16 "incur any obligation, by order, contract or otherwise" without the 
approvaUi^f the comptroHer's office, whicfi assures that "the prc^posed 
commitment is within the applicable specific apf)ropriatioh dnd the 
budgeted agency has unencumbered fund^ sufficient to defray such - 
expendi ture." 

TneConnecticut 'state constiti/tion mandates that the "comp- 
troller shall adjust (resolve, regulate) and settle all public accounts^nd 
demands" (Article 4, Section 24), during which process the claims can | 
be exan^ibeU for propriety, legality, and accuracy. As a final check, 
the accounts of the treasii^^er, the comptroller, "each officer, depart- 
ment, coinmission, board, and court of the state government author- 
ized to expend or contract for expenditure of any state appropria- 
trc^, and of all institutions supported by the state" are post- audited ^ 
' by the j^uditors of public accounts to ensure that no "unauthorized, 
» illega!, irregular, or unsafe handling or expenditure of state fun4i" is 
practiced or contemplated by any such agency (C-G.S: , 4-63). 

. There are then adequate, mandated safeguards hpilt into the 
system to control the anlount, propriety, and timifig of expen^i^es of 
appropriated fi^ds. Howevef , the issue here goes beyond the ^ealm of 
audit: Jt is the- formulation of policy decisions regarding ^Ae Utf^^ 
which funds are expended. ; ^ o - ^ 

For example, consider the college admissions director who - 
determines that an excellent way to get the college message across is 
through high schqol counselors. He plans a day of activities, including 
a buffet luncfi for thirty-five to forty counselors. With plans made and 
costs included in the year's budget, with full college approval, the ap- 
propriate request for expenditures is further approved by^the bond's 
central office staff. However, the luncheon never happens, and the col-* 
^ge makes arrangements to change the length of the program or have 
its guests pick up the tab. 

The reason foi^ the change in plans is that the Department of 
Finance arid Control decided that the expenditure is "iriappropriate" 
and will not grant approval. SucK rejections have been quite common 
througli the years. Community cbll^ges, among other public higher 
education institutions, contend that tHey should be allowed to make 
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decisions about how they expend their appropriations, within, of 
course, appropriate fiscal controls. / 

Historical Context, When the Connecticut state system of 
higher education was established by Public Act #330 of 1965, the con- 
stituent units ^f the system appeared to have authority for theexpehdi- 
ture of their appropriated funds. The state agencies cited eUi^d'e 
- did interfere, but restrictions were only occasionally imposed and with 
little pattern and force. This situation continued until 1971, at which 
point a series of fiscal controls, stemming from specific executive or- 
ders, were very extensively i'n^plemented. 

A letter to the commissioner of finance and control (January 6, 
1971) placed restrictions on filling state positions, promoting state em- 
ployees, out-of-state travel, and the purchase of equipment and state 
automobiles. Executive Order Number 1 (March 16, 1971) created a 
commission to study state government with emphasis on. economy. 
Executive Order Number ^9 further increased the restrictior^ to be en- 
forced by the coihmission^r of finance and control. ' 

The General Assembly continued a trend toward austerity and 
expenditure control. Appropriations to agencies, particularly those in- 
volved in welfare and higher education, were voted at austerity levels, 
and state employee salary Increases were limited.^ The Appropriations 
s Act (Special Act Number 1) of the June 1971 Special Session contained 
extensive sections describing the need for austerity measures and man- 
dating expenditure controls (Sections 14-18). The higher education 
system was required to obtain the approval of the Finance Advisory 
Committee* in order to transfer funds between appropriations by 
Public Act 465 of that year (CG.S. , 10-328). At the time, the state was 
running at deficit levels, and expenditures had been exceeding reve- - 
nues. However, although the units of the higher education system had 
not been overexpending their appropnatioiW, they bore, a heavy bur- 
den of the austerity measures and expenditure control. 

In all of these^ moves to expenditure control, the community 
colleges were required to submit alf fiscal transactions, including those 
under special, nonappropriated accounts and federal grants, to a 
number of agencies for approval. A single transaction might move 
through a total of ten steps requiring action by individuals ranging in 
rank from accounting clerk to agency commissioner. 

A variety of other controls on budget expenditures also exist in 
the Connecticut structurej State statutes provide that in times of finan- 
cial exigency, as determined by income and expenditure projections. 

Finance Advisory Confmittee consists of the governor, lieutenant gover- 
\_,Jiqr^ treasurer, comptroller, and five members of the General. Assembly, and has a 
number of authorities and responsibilities (C.G.S., 4-93, 95, 95a). 



the governor may Withhold up to 5 peijfCent of the appropriation fronri 
state agency. This has happened in the community cdleg^ three timei 
sinte 1^971, most recently in 1975-7^. Although budget forecasts in 
that year called for an $80 million deficit;"the state finished that year 
with a $35 million surplus. 

Another example of control is witl^ federal vocational education 

viewed as income teplacing 
d for voc^tioifal programs at 
I state's general fund as new 
locations ' from the' General 



funds. Vocational ediication funcjis are 



. state- allocated tax? dollar!s! Funds receive id for voc^tioifal programs at 
the coramunity colleges are placed in the state's general fund as new 
income and not added to previous 
Assembly. 

o ElxpendituJtes^ontrols applipcf to the Connecticut community 
college system have b&iM^hejjillject of much criticism. For example, 
the Commission for Higher Education, in its Master Plan for Hzghef^ 
Education in Connecticut 1974-1979 (1974]|^ made unequivocal. state- 
ments concerning the pre-audif or expenditure contrctflunction. It re- 
marked especially that "chief administrative officers'-and boards of 
trustees, who are familiar with an institution and accountable for its 
success, can contribute greatly to the institution's cost effectiveness if 
they are allowed to make allocation and spending decisions" (p. 129). 
. Resource Group VIII, in a discussion paper on finance prepared for 
J the commission, stated that "current policies of pre-audit controls of 
institutional spending by the Department of Finance and Control in- 
terfere with educational decisions and prevent the continuing improve- 
ment of management competence at the institutional level" (p. 64). 

As a result of this" information, the cpmmission has recont^^ 
mended that the "Governor and General Assembly provide broad 
spending guidelines to the constituent' units of public higher educa- 
tion, to be monitored and controlled by the Board of Trustees and the 
administrative officers of each unit, and that unnecessary pre-audit 
controls of day-to-day institutional decisions by the Department of Fin- 
ance and Control be discontinued." No action has yet been taken. 

Concern about pre-audit and noneducational intervention is 
not limited to state governing bodies. The Commission on Inst^utions 
of Higher Education of the New England Association of Schools and 
Colleges, in a letter to the executive director of the board of trustees 
concerning the accreditation of Mattatuck Community College, made 
this quite clear. M. Evans Monroe, chairman of the commission, stated 
two major concerns directly aimed at the pre-audit and intervention 
problem. Tie first was that "the Commission is gravely concerned 
about the apparently unwarranted intrusion of noneducationaPstate 
officers and agencies into matters normally and properly reserved to 
the incjjividual educational institution or its Board of Trustees."^ 
Monroe also stated that "the Commission is* further concerned about 
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the evident rigidity and inflexible nature of state fiscal and personnel 
policies and practices, which inhibit the timely and orderly o^Yation 
of institutions/' " 

Personnel Of necessity, personnel policies for twelve commu- 
nity colleg^ under a single board of trustees must be uniform in con- 
tent anii 2Cpplication. For the Connecticut system's classified (clerical, 
custodial, nonprofessional) staff, the matters of hiring, promotion, 
and dismissal are all handled through the state's civil Service system. 
For the unclassified professional (teaching and ac^inistrative) staff, a 
unifiec^sset of policies was first adbpted^in 1970, revised in 1974-75, 
and supplemented by a^ collective bargaining agreement effective 
July 1, 1977, through June 30, 1979. ^ 

/-Civil service procedures simplify, to a degree, the process of 
blunging on classified staff, although they remoye a considerable 
amount of autonomy. The procedures are well known and generally 
yield results with time. The greatest problems arise (as they do with 
unclassified appointments) when approvals for filling positions are 
slowed ^iown or froz^ for a variety of reasons. r 

Position control begins with the approv^ of the state budget. 
The maximum total number of positions for each agency is fixed' in 
that document as well as the^maximum number of dollars for the 
agency. Facul|^ position allocations are calculated on the basis of total 
student contact hours divided by the number of student contact hours 
per faculty member. Other positions are determined on the basis of 
past experience and^he ability of those working with the budget divi- 
sion, the governor's office and the General Assembly to convince them 
that the positions and the programs they support are important. 

The college, or the system, may not exceed the number of allo- 
cated positions even though general fund dollars are available. Posi- 
tions funded from other than state tax sources are, of course, exempt 
from the count but not from the processing. 

After a college has selected a person to fill a professional posi- 
tion the president recommends, the board approves, and the paper 
work begins. Up untij^wo years ago, the position to be filled had to be 
established by passiiig Form 14 through a number of offices to have the 
college budget ch/cked, the content of, the job description checked, 
and— ev^ntuatty^a payroll number assigned. This checking function 
has now been assuifned by jhe Central^ffice of the Regional Commu- 
jiitjrCblleges. During thd period that control was in tlie hands of other 
than college ageiibi^, personnel actions approved by the Board of 
Trustees could^be held up, turned around, or aborted by any one of 
three state offices outsiobW higher education structure. Recently, an ^ 
embezzlement of college funds-uccttrt^d at South Central Community 
College (NewyHaven) while vacant positions existed ior several weeks, 
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^ awaiting clearance in^the state's personnel machinery. This event 
resulted in the elimination of approval by Finance and Contr^^l of clas- 
sified appointments, as long as positions ai^ filled at the same salary 
level^nd job title. 

Collective bargaining was significantly complicated when the 
state declared that it was the coemployer of professional higher educa- 
tion st^. The conji^^unity college board of trustees f^und itself with 
the same negotiat^onxonkiltant firm as all of higher education al- 
though it had recommended a contract with another. For negotiations, 
in matters of educational policy Jme -bqard had autonomy, but eco- 
nomic poUjpy was shaped by the sta(^ The result was a longer period of 
* .negotiation than was probably necessary, and a training session for the 
chief negotiator from the consulting firm. 

Data Processing, Legislator^ rightlyfesk for better information 
on students; spending, faculty loads^^^and program costs. There is little 
disagreement that a good manageni^nt information system should be 
sought and that college managei^ need better tO0|$ for planning. But 
again, the layers of decision making and conflicting^ interests of various 
agencies have worked against the achievement of reasonable objectives. 

Until February 1977, four of the community colleges had stu- 
dent data processed through a single service bureau. Prices began to 
rise as a result of a variety of programming and supply cost increases. 
When it came time.to febid to see if a lower cost qpuld be obtsuned, 
state data processing, the central office, state purchasing, and the data 
processing arm of the Commission for Higher Education all became 
involv>d.. The final decision was in the han^ of the system's centraLof- 
£ice, whefe it was determined that: ^'^ ^^'^ " 
7 1. The data processing specialist in tlie central office would 
have operational responsibility for a service bureau operation for the 
four colleges. > . 

2. The system to be used would be that implemented by the 
previously used service bureau — after tHte dispute over who owned the 
pro^^^ms was settled. Modifications of the system would be accom- 
plished by a part-time systems analyst wiio would also operate the 
System. ^> . " ' ' 

3. Fq^ipinent to te used for rurining'ithe service would be that 
at the University of Hartford; a. private institution, on weekends. 

The goal of this approach \vas to have the analyst eventually 
pull together several systems and develop a single conlmunity college 
system. This would be run at the University of Connecticut, and each 
college. would have remote job-entry capacity. Th^^^ far 
from realization. 

^ Eventuaj^C^JTis to tie^nto a higher education management sys- 
tem. UndgJF^fne auspltes-^ the Commission on Higher Education, 
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planning for such a system began ixf 1971. One of the most familiar 
complaints from legislators at budget tiipe was that they did not have 
sufficient, consistent, reliable data on higher education on which to 
majce decisions. They made this even clearer when^they included ftevel-' 
, opment and implementation of an MIS as a mandated responsibUity of 

the reorganized BHE in 1977. 
^ The MIS is still largely a matter of plamiinc^. 'Although a report 

on committee deliberations (1973) was issued, there has beeiji little ac- 
tion, this rime parts of the Western Interstate Commission for 
Higher Education (WICHE) system are being hammered into shape. 
The major reason for delays is probably that- the legislature has'not 
seen fit to provide needed funding. Another reason is that the leadfer- 
sh^ of the commission, as well as its name and nature, has changed 
rapidly overthe past three years.. / 
In addition, av^ata processing function was expanded in the ' 
former Department of Finance and Control. Today, if a college wishes 
to have a staff change in data processing, add equipment, or make a 
move to or from a service bureau, this agency must give its approval. 
This continual buildup of decision-making layers is reminiscent of the 
growth of barnacles. There is life, of a sort, which changes the ^pear- 
ance of things but largely serves to slow things down. \ / 

Fiscal information, at most of the state's community cdfleges, is 
' •ai-gely pr^essed by hand. A recent development has been lie avail- 
ability-of^tfae St^te Agency Appropriation Accounting System ((SAAAS), 
which will provide means for retrieval of budget information and busi- 
ness transactions from a compifter in Hartford. Input/output is 
through a teletype terminal at the college. Although seen within the 
state as a definite breakthrough, the system is yet to be proven. It was 
not designed in consultation with the colleges or specifically for them, 
but does handle basic state accounting procedures. 

Facilities Development. Four of the twelve Connecticut com- 
muuity colleges have permanent facilities, while the remainder are in 
leased facilities The p^rma ient facilities range from one permanent 
set of buildingsjto a higher education center that will eventually house 
a technical^ol ege, a^wo-ykar branch university, and a community 
college. Included in the peritianent facilities are the converted shell of 
a/i industrial b\iilding ^nd the former headquarters of an insurance 
company. The jleased spaces are largely former industrial, factory, or 
business properjties. ! / 

A variety of prgposals for permanent facilities development 
f have been app|royed and submitted! by the Board of Trustees to th^ 
^ next le^fls of sj:ate approval. It is in the matter of facilities that the 

Board for Higher Education, and its predecessor commission, have ^ 
^;<ihad the greatest direct impact on the community colleges. The BHE 



has veto power over facilities development as well as the ability to delay 
matters. Concern over the impact on private institutions, particularly 
among members of the formei^ commission who represented sucflt insti-' 
^ tutions, wais one reason for many delays. The BHE is not supposed to 
w have such membership, although many members have hlad recent ties 
to pri\rate higher education. ^ . 

; For^ example, in April 1974 the^Board of Trustees approved a 
resolution to expend over $6 million in appropriated bond funds for. 
the acquisition of a site, plannii^, and construction of facilities for the 
smallest the Connecticut community colleges. At the ^ime this is 
being written — March 1978— the process of site acquisition has not yet 
been completed. An outgoing state administration pulled the approval 
of bond fund release from an, jagenda to allow tl^e new^dminifittation 
Xo make its own decision. What jesuUed was the need to agaiii convince 
everyone from the governor on down that the project was worthwhile, 
show that certain sites were not viable, and get the item back on that 
agenda. The delays appear inexplicable but a recently appointed com- 
missioner appears to be determined to wrap things up. \ ' 

The steps beyond the Board of Trustees for Regidnal Commu- 
nity Colleges for facilities approval and development include the Board 
for Higher Education, the Department of Public Wk)rks (no^ within 
the Department of Administrative Services), the Office of Planning 
and Management, the State Properties Review Board,\and the Bond- 
ing Commission. The involvement of the above agenci^assumes that 
funds have been allocated by the legislature after havmg^een recom- 
mended by the governor, and that contracts have been Mproved by 
the attorney general. ^ 

It is not only with permanent facilities that problems and delays 
can be .encountered. A college with temporary facilities found expen- 
sive space that had only 37 square feet per fuU-tinie-equivalent stu- 
dent. The president proposed and the Board of Trustees approved 
. purchase of two 10- by 60-^foot trailers^ one to be paid for with nontax\ 
funds.' The Stat^^Properties Review Board declared that it did not ap- \ 
prove of temporary trailers and rejected the request. The General 
Assembly was not appropriating funds to construct a permanent cam- ' 
pus for the college. Caught between opposing forces, the college and 
the central office staff kept trying and after the better part of a year 
obtained clearance from the governor to buy the trailers. 

•the pros and the cons 

This chapte| should not be se^n as;^«Sni matter of hanging out 
Connecticut's dirty l^imdiy. It is an attempt to show how complex state- 
college relations can become when a state bureaucracy gets into educa- 
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tional matters in the name of efficiency. The implicit bias has to be 
clear: Control of college activities through fiscal, personnel, and other 
checks by people at a distance does not make sense. Substitution of the 
judgment of various state commissioners for that of trustees or admin- 
istrators on the spot is an invitation to confusion and delay and not a 
♦ step tcnvard excellence. In almosfevery instance, there is ^arT increase in 
« costs to the taxpayer as there is te^efficiency in decision making. 

^The conclusions reached by the PBolgram Review Catnmittee 
(1974) point'ln much the same direction: 

1. There are yarious authorities and responsibilities mandated 
to the Board of Trustees for Regional Community Colleges or the 
Commission for Higher Education which are, in realit^>4neaningless 
due to intervention from controlling agencies. ^ 

2. Educational decisions are being made by exnenditufe coif- 
trol personnel with little, if any, expertise in the educational field and^ 
little%iowledge of situations at the individual schools. 

3. Expenditure controls are not applle^ with consistency. 

4. Expenditure controls create time lags and reduce flexibility 
in planning and operation. . 

5. Expenditure controls as currently practiced can easily be ar- 
bitrary or political in nature. 

V 6. Expenditure controls as currently practiced are npt truly 
e&nomical or efficient. 

The state agencies, which were, interestingly enough, referred 
to in the Program Review Conptmittee Report asil* controlling agenci^s," ^ 
put their arguments forward as: ^ \ - 

1 . The agencies have a broader view of the >t*rt^ ed^nomic ' 
situation an^ planning efforts, and are b^|ter ^le to make expendi- 
ture decisions in the Hght of this broader view. 

2. Expenditure contrbls '^re a further check on agency over- 
expenditures, thus lessening the likelihood of deficiency appropriations 
that may exceed revenues. ^ V 

3. Expenditure controls make it easier for the executive branch 

to monitor jspending, especially during periods of economic change or ^ 
uncertainty. 

These controlling ag^cies were granted widespread powers 
and authocty on the basis of the general powers mandated to the exec- 
utive^ brahch^of state government and by executive orders -and other 
communications frdm the office'of the governor. These powers, which 
-jare not clearly mandated by the General Statutes, Siade it all too easy 
for control agencies to assume a position of superiority ove^fche com-"^ 
munity colleges. * 

The end result of a system of control such <as that in Connecti- 
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cut can be a feeling on the part of college administrators that their 
power to make decisions is meaningless in the face of the overwhelming 
power of various agencies to contradict them. It would not be unrea- 

'/^pable to expect normal people to react by not making these decisions 
and by passing on all requests, resigning themselves to whatever result 
occurs "up in Hartford." 

The greatest damage thjat can be done is that planning can be-" 
come a ipeaningless exercise because the plannerSi community college 
. admihistratdrs, and the Board of Trustees cannot be sure their plans 
will be implemented, even if they are initially accepted by the General 
A^embly and the governor. Frdm the point of vi^w of the General 
Assembly, the, governor, and eventually the public, evaluation of the 

^ activities of the- community colleges becomes difficult because there is 
ho defined line of accounta^bility. If the community colleges are failing 
to fulfill their objectives, is it the fault of the college administrators, 
the Board of Trustees, or the Department of <Finance and Control? 
And if they are succeeding, who should get the credit? These questions 
cannot be fully answered because planniijig, decision -making, and ac- 
countability arediffused''among many, agencies. 
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A major factor in the Reservation of local program 
autonomy is the substantial investment by local 
taxpayers in their community college. 




fiscal and operational 
autonomy in California 
community colleges 

Sidney w. brossman 



Perhaps tlje greatest concern prevailing^ among California community 
^colleges— the largest system of higher education in this country— is the 
future relationship of the seventy local governing boards to the state. 
The perception in California— which may not be correct— is that the 
state's historic dependence on^ local boards toj»manage and control 
these colleges could be endangered. This concern has always existed in 
California, but with changes in state agency personnel and board 
members, and with dramatic local property tax cuts impending, a Jogi* 
cal net result could be a greater exercise of state power at the expense 
of locally elected boards. . , ^ 

When the state's Board of Governors of Commimity Colleges 
was formed in 1968, there was justiciable concern about the impact on 
'responsibilities of local boards. The early state Board carefully prtv 
tec ted the system of local governance in California, Mt today the in- 
. tentions of^state agencies are not as clear, and there is renewed concern 
among local boards. A^tmg according to statute, the California Post- 
secondary Education Corijm^^ is more^invol ved in program , tourse, 
college, .and center approvals than its predecessor, the CpoKdi^ating 

NepDiT€ctumif<n Community C^Ueges, 23, 1978 ^. , ^ 17 
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Council for Higher Education. The State Department of Finance, also 
acting according ^o statute^ is deeply involved in fiscal and manage- 
ment audits an4 in recommendations to the governor involving the 
community colleges. Some legislators are now suggesting thaf'state 
responsibility for vocational education be centered in another, new 
state agency. Also, the state's strugg^le to^olve its problem 6f high prop- 
erty tax, which accounts for about half of all financiaf resources of the 
community colleges/ could lead to a shift from local responsibility to 
stat^^ower. , 

How did all this come^about? 
^ Although communify colleges i9 California have existed ^ince 

1910— known'; then- as junior colleges— one of the most irhportai^t- 
fvents in the history of these institutions was the development of the 
Master Plan for Higher Education in 1960. As a result, the tripartite 
system of public higher education in California —tiniversities, state col- 
leges, and community colleges-jwas created, and community colleges 
formally became a part of higher education. The functions of the three 
segments were delineated, and the Board of Tnlstee^ of the California 
State Colleges (later changed to tlje California State University and 
Colleges) was authorized; then, in 1968, the Board of Governors of the 
California Community Colleges was formed. The Coordinating Coun- 
cilior Higher Education was created, with representatives of the com- 
' munity colleges participating for the first time, in a statewide body. 
(The council's functions Vere suTjsequeritly taken over by the Califor- 
nia Postsecondary Education Commission.) * 

The year 1960 was one of promise: California was recognize^ as 
the national leader in governance of higher education, other states 
began t6 establish their own versions of coordinating councils^ and to 
delineate the functions of inst^tions of higher education. The com- ' 
prehensiye California compaanity college became a model across the 
country. - , ° 

One of the most^significant results of the Master Plan is that it 
helped' to preserve the essential characteristics of the community col- 
leges: two-year institutions, * locally controlled, with comprehensive 
campuses offering occupational programs, adult aad continuing edu- 
cation for all members of the community, academic transfer pro- 
grams, and general education and preprofessipnal programs, with 
heavy emphasis on counseling anS student services. /These are roles 
.that increasingly became community college functions throughout the 
nation. % 

One of the most iinportant developments since the Master Plan j 
was the growth in enrdllments in California's comniunity colleges, well 
beyond all projections, and almost 50 percent' beyond the Master Plan 
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estimate. In 19()() these colleges had an eiu olliTieiit of about 340,000 o\\ 
, sixty-fiv^ ea^npus'es, Hy 1965 (he riguie^iiicreased to almost 550,KiOO (a 
^ ' phf^iAUiTienoii jiiat \qA some U>-thiii|k abput, thv establishment of a separ- 
ate board for the community colleges). By 1973 the figure had jumped 
to about 930,000. or the ecpiivalent <)f well ovCr 600.000 full-time stu- 
dents. Since I960, conmmnity collejj^c enrollments have increased more 
than 200 percent, and this year these enrollments are over 1 ,300,000. 

Higher.enrollments created a financial jqueezc ami the need. for 
expanded facilitie;;:. additional campuses, and adequate capital outlky 
Funds. 'During that pericAlof growth the new state board and staff insti- 
ytuted new prograhis and"monitored standards and requirements, all in 
™^ close consultation with the colleges themselves. The state carried' out 
' all new [)rbgrAms mandated by the Icj^islature and assumed the respon- « 
sibility for community colleges formerly held by the' State Board of 
Education, but the rol6 of local^l^oards was cifrcfully preserved ^ind 
strcngtheifcd. . ' 

* One oTtnc^ry early actions of the new Board of Cqvcrnors pf 
CommuTiity Colleges was to remove stute-maridated courses for the 
associate arts degree. The intention was to give local boards ma^jimi^m 
.latitude in revision of requirements for degrees, including considera- 
tion of cxj^ricnce and self-education. During that time the Board, of 
Gbvcrnors- was heavily involved in approval of additional community 
college canipuscs. research and ^ata-gathering, credentials, district 
' ^ organization,. operational finance. ^^capital outlay, facilities planning, 
ethnic prpgrams, ajiprcnticeship programs, continuing edutfitibn, oc- 
cupational training, education program approvals and masterr-plan- 
ning, interstate district cooperation, utilization standards, cost and 
construction standards, and other planning and seryice functions. 
Local boards survived this state activity b^ecausc of the/careful delinea- 
tion of functions between the state and local authoritit/s. , 

In those years that system of governance of the community col- 
leges was denionstriibly successful by any standard. The early state 
board members and staff recognized that the genius of the community 
college , was its relationship and responsiveness to /local communities. 
The people of California had a direct impact on what went on in their 
. community colleges, and thef felt a part of thqse^ colleges. Local con- 
trol led to healthy diversity and innovation. 

Local management of community collegds must be maintained 
if these colleges are to remain true to the basic reason^^or their exis- 
, tence. This means that state agencies, while carrying out their state 
roles, should in no way diminish the responsibilities of local boards. 

One of the most far-reaching changes in the nature of stuHipnts 
attending, public community colleges, and one to which each college 
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must remain locally responsive, is the great number of adults aged 
twenty- five to forty five who want to improve their job skills or obtain a 
broader educational background^ One reason for the increased num- 
ber of adults in higher educatH^i is the constantly changing job mar- 
ket, with an increasing number of women entering t,he work force and 
competing for available jobs. 

Many state officials and legislators understand the direct rela- 
tionship between unemployment and the lack of vocational skills being 
taught. While it may be true that by the mid-1970s this nation had an 
oversupply of bachelor^s degree-holders, it is also true that millions of 
Americans are still not adequately educated to hold jobs requiring an 
associate degree dr less. The need for basic verbal and mathematical 
skills and postsecondary vocational educiation is forcing the state to 
realize that more attention must be given to all aspects of adult educa- 
tion, and there is an increase in state agency interest in services ren- 
dered by community colleges. 

Since I960, when the Master Plan was developed, occupational 
education enrollments in California community colleges have gone up 
265 percent, a much faster proportionate rate than all other commu- 
»nity coljege enrollments. In 1964 the percentage of students in occupa- 
tional education was 42 percent. This rose to 58 percent in 196^, and 
since then has gone up to 62 percent. 

California's community colleges are also performing a signifi- 
cant and economicaLfunction of providing programs for transfer to . 
four-year institutions. There is no question about the high quality of . 
these programs. All evaluations have consistently shown that commu- 
nity college transfer students perform a* well or better academically 
than so-called "native" students in universities and four year colleges. 

If higher education in California, or in any other state, is to 
work, each part of the sjrstem must be an e^ual partner. The smooth 
and equitable transfer of students from community colleges to four- 
year institutiop* is an absolute necessity to the functioning of the 
higher education system. Any capricious constraints on transfer\f 
comniunity college students would render the Master Plan almost 
meaningless, would h^mpef' the educational progress of students, and 
would significantly increase the cost of higher education. 

Community colleges have consistently requested Hrquity with 
native students for transfer students. Any, reexamination of the gover- 
nance of higher education should determine whether all transfer stu- 
dents from a community college are afforded equality with students 
who have completed their lower-division work in universities and four- 
year colleges. This means equal treatment in registration procedures, 
eoual access to majors, and equal criteria by which students move from 
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lowcfr division to upper division. Morepver, studies should consider 
whether any requirements for grade-point averages should be imposed 
differently on native and transfer students. 

Until 1973 the community colleges in California were con- 
cerned that recommendations in* the Master Plan for flnancing com- 
munity colleges had not been implemented. The Master Plan recom- 
niended that fifty thousand students be diverted from the university 
and state colleges to community colleges, and that state funding for 
<;ommunity colleges therefore be increased to 45 percent. The cpmqiu- 
nity colleges absorbed a great deal more than fifty thousand additional 
students, but until 1973 the state percentage of support remained 
about the same: approximately S3 percent. The rest was provided 
largely by local property taxpayers? ) ^ 

Shifting these students from state-supported four-year institu- 
tions amounted to a transfej^ of about $30 million a yfear from state fin- 
ancing to local financing. The cost per full-time student in a commu- 
nity college was about f900. Of that, the state provided only about 
$300, leaving about $600 to be paid by local property taxpayers. Cali- 
fornia's commqnity colleges could not have survived for long without £| 
greater share of financing from the state. 

Because of this critical need and because of issues such as the 
Serrano v. Priest case and changes in the age of majority and in resi- 
dency requirements, state leaders in California changed the financing 
pattern of community colleges. Starting in 19£3^the legislature has in- 
creased state supj^rt for community colleg^to 42 percent. This legis- 
lation provides for additional fun4s for community colleges, including 
funds for property tax rollbacks. 

Earlier, there had been no provision in law for annual increases 
in apportioning state funds to community colleges, and sjji^h^a proce- 
dure was needed ta provideat least some minimal stability. Ample evi- 
dence was developed ihat consequently the real level of expenditure 
per sVirllent in Califomia'^s community colleges had declined markedly 
during the Mst two decades. The new legislation not only provided a 
higher baiiefbut also included increases per average daily attendance 
for succeeding years. In addition, the loss of sotne federal funds was 
recouped by the community colleges from local property taxes. 

Another area of distinction between state and local authority is 
that of capital expenditures and facilities planning, l^ach community 
college should not be planned in the same way and for the same num- 
ber of students, since each region has unique characteristics and needs. 
While the early state board approved capital outlay for the community 
colleges, it did not attempt to take over the planni^ig of facilities. As a 
result, there was an acceptable delineation of functions at the state and 
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local levels in this area, and thi? has been fundamental to the success of 
the California community colleges. 

Since their existence depends upon it, community colleges 
make concentrated efforts to reflect the needs of th(fk own local com- 
munities, and local boards should be as free as possible from state 
restraints. Every community college should not have identical goals 
and priorities. To do so would ignore the role of community colleges 
and would neglect the differing needs pf more than a million commu- 
nity college stj^dents ai}d their communities. 

The great strength of the community colleges lies in their boards 
of trustees, elected locally ^nd accountable to tl>ie people of their com- 
, munities. It is they who decide matters of college budgets, salaries, 
curriculum, local governance, management, and supervision, l^ach of 
California's seventy community college districts has five or seven 
trustees who are legally empowered to govern their district; some dis- 
tricts have one college, while others are multicollege districts witl^ up to 
nine campuses. This arrangement of state and local sharing of func- 
tions has worked well, and these delineated functions of local boards of 
trustees account for what is known in California as "local control." 

In the area of personnel, the state has wisely left the matter of 
hiring and alignment of personnel to local management. Instead, the 
state board concentrated on streamlining the credentialing operation, 
making credential requirements simpler and less rigid and costly, leav- 
ing more decisions up to local boards. 

The continued success of the California community colleges is 
directly related to the ability of local boards to remain free from overly 
ambitious state agencies. Vigilance is constantly needed. The desire to 
extricate ' local administrators from increasing numbers of hours 
devoted to collective bargaining may, for example, move the locus of 
control closer t6 the state. A uniform state salary schedule may some- 
day relieve local boards and administrators of this burden, but the 
price could well be a shift from state coordination to state control. 

Virtually every important development in community college 
education is the result of innovations stemming directly from local 
boards being free from state uniformity. By concentrating on the first 
two years of college and by emphasizing counseling and teaching, local 
boards have developed and implemented a large number of innova- 
tions. Many new ideas being discussed in higher education today have 
already been in effect in the community colleges for a number of years. 
For example, California community colleges have been using "classes 
without walls" and autotutorial labs for years. Also in use are multi- 
media centers and classrooms; instructional television; cooperative 
education, including various forms of work experience at the sites of 



, employers; storefronts, satellites, and other off-campus learning cen- 
ters; mobile advisement centers and classrooms; short courses incor- 
porating residential weekends; and concurrent enrollments. 

Two modes of closed-circuit TV are now in use; videotapes 
piped in on order from the campus TV center to the classroom, and in- 
stant tapiilg and replay facilities allowing students in various training 
situations to view themselves in the classroom. 

Apprenticeship programs and community service programs are 
in wide use in California, probably more so than in any other state. 
Community services include educational, cultural, and recreational 
programs that meet community needs beyond the normal confines of 
the college's instructional program. These are fully supported by local 
districts without any financial aid from the state. These informal 
learning alternatives provide opportunities for all ages and educational 
levels of the tommunity's citizens. 

Experimental colleges have also been started on some cam- 
puses. Students suggest courses. The college supplies rooms and cre- 
dentialed instructors, approves the courses, and gives credit for them. 
If the course attracts enough students and has appropriate content, it 
may be made part of the regular curriculum. Another ihnovation is tjxe 
use of "contracts" allowing students to study full-time on one subject 
for a short peribd, take the appropriate examinations, then go on to 
another contract. 

, The increased use of all these innovative forms of alternative 

higher education in California will continue only if there continues to 
"be a clear policy of leaving local boards with the responsibility of man- 
2^ging the destinies of their own communities' colleges. Much will be 
determined by the action of the governor. If he or she expresses confi- 
dence in California's historic system of local governance, then the 
Department of Finance wilj/ have to be g^fided and restrained accord- 
ingly. The legislature's rolf is also important. If it qontinifes to place ; 
^ major program and fiscal responsibility with its own constituents^ 
locally elected board members-^ then the Califotniia PostSecprid^iry. 
Education Commission will continue to be an advisprjt'^^gfen'^i'not.si : 
control and regulatory agency, And. the current stat^ board— even 
with its new board members and staff changes— will be required to ^ 
adhere to its statutory injunction of carrying out ib responsibilities- 
while insuring maximum local control. 

If California voters reject perennial attempts to strip local 
boards of property tax resources,'* then the state will have no reason to 
impose greater state control over the colleges. But if financial resources 
for ccfmmunit^ colleges are shifted dramatically from* local to' state 
level, then thefe^ will inevitably be a shift of functions from local to 
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State level. A major premise in the preservation of local autonomy is 
that there must be a substantial, direct investment-^ not by the state- 
but by local taxpayers in their community colleges. If that is ever 
changed, so, inexorably, will be the role and governance of these in- 
stitutions. 
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Many people speak out against the drift toward increased sflate control 
where local control of community colleges formerly ^jostcd or was the . • ^ 
norm. A number of people ass2>ciVed v^rtvpublic community colleges 
claim that greater dependency on state fiscal ^^portl^^ lead to state 
control. In reality, this need not beuthe case. Fwi^ila is an example of 
tlS5/as stated by Lou Bender (l^siV^Se): "Florida, for the past five 
years, has qmte successfully demonstrated that full state funding of 
operating and capital costs Can be^ut into effect while leaving institu- 
tional policy jurisdictiohs with a local board of trustees and maintain- 
ing a coordinating state structure for community colleges. " 

This coordination role for the Florida State Department of 
Education, Division of Community Colleges, has been weU laid out by / 
Lee Henderson, the state Erector of Florida's conmiunity colleges. V 
Henderson believes Florida has balanced state support in cooperation 
with local governance under the twenty-eight local district boards of 
trustees. ' 

• ' ■ ' • ■ ^ * ■ 

New Direciions for Community ColUgeSr23, J978 <• ' ' 25^ 
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the changing scene 

Historically, the community colleges in Florida had their gene- 
sis under the governance of the lockl school boards for the counties 
they served. Then, in 1968, the control shifted to local district boards 
of trustees arfd by 1970 funding had been shifted to 75 percent or more 
state support with the remainder coming from student fees and federal 
sources. From time to time the legislature and the State Board of Edu- 
cation (SBE) have reemphasized in law and regulation their support 
for .local control for Florida's conftnunity colleges^ While this reaffir- 
mation of local control has been occurring, however, other factors 
have also emerged: (1) The population of the state has grown. (2) The 
average age of the population has increased. (3) The annual FTE state- 
wide 'enrollment in the community colleges has grown in 1977-78 to 
175,000|^FTE (about 525,000 students), but due to inflation, the reve- 
nue of the state hastiot been able to keep up with this growth. (4) Leg- 
islators have been reluctant to tax any significant untapped revenue 
sources. (5) Enrollment, whi&h4^ad been growing by leaps and bounds, 
began to level off, a fact that has had a negative effect on funding for-^, 
mulas based on enrollments. (6) New clientele are demanding to be 
served. 

Countervailing forces ^ave balanced any drift toward state con- 
trol. Beyond the feet that statutes and regulations have continually 
emphasized the role of the local district board of trustees, the strong 
tradition and the distinctive philosophy of th« directors of the Division 
^f Community Colleges has been significant. Florida has fortunately 
had only two state directors for community colleges in more than two 
decades^ Both have continually felt that major decisions can best be 
made at the local level and that coordination does not have to mean 
sameness or require standardization among the institutions* 

pressures against local control ' 

A great many factors have threatened continued local control • 
for Florida's community colleges in /^he last several years. Some legisla- 
tors and others in state government have called for standardization to 
reach a "quality** performance level. Further, some legislators have 
asked why control at the state level should not follow the funding 
source. - 

Other factors impinging on local control are: 

The Administrative PROCEDURES 4cL Ch. 1?0, Florida Stat- 
utes, has affected all state and local agenci^Any rule, fee, degree 
program, or major catalog change requires a^pablic hearing preceded 



by an advertisement of twenty-one days prior to the hearing. No one 
really disagrees with the intent of keeping the population informed 
prior to the establishment of new administrative rules or regulations by 
. state or local agencies, but the paper work, red tape, and delay this act 
causes the cplleges are enormous, and local control is weakened 
because of the costs and excessive time required for compliance. 

The Equal Access /Equal Opportunity program as established 
in Florida as a response dRhe^rfaTTW case has been embraced by Flor- 
ida's community colleg^. The goals for admission arid employment of 
women, blacks, the handicapped, and other minorities are laudable 
and great progress is being made by the community colleges. However, 
this program requires extensive semiannual^ports and many colleges 
point out the cost of compliance and the fact that outside agencies— in 
this case HEW- and the federal courts— are impinging on local control. 

. The Technical Program Review procedures recently inaugu- 
rated have been developed under the standards of accountability 
found in SBE Rule 6A-14.61. These standards call for accountability 
by^pach college and assign to the director of the Division of Community 
Colleges the role of technical review of all new programs of study. 
While the'district board retains the ability to establish any program it 
deems appropriate,- the findinp of the division's technical review must 
be presented to the board prior to and along with the discussion of 
each new program. j i 

The Puplic Employees Relations Act of 1974 represents another 
instance where an outside: force impinges on the local board. Florida is 
basically the only state in the South at this point with a comprehensive 
labor-management relations ac t covering all public employees, both 
state and local. The provisions of this act involving collective bargain- 
ing elections and contracijs have a direct effect upon the organization, 
procedures, and personnel policjies of a local institution. 

The Management Information System (MIS) in Florida's com- 
munity: collies is well ^evelpp^d and functioning (well. Much of the 
data gathered through this system are helpful to the management of 
Florida's corhmunity colleges,_So much information is gathered and 
disseminated that the data are often used in ways that were not in- 
tended. Furthermore, the data are often not arranged exactly the way 
some other agency of state govfemment wants it, resulting in further 
surveying or re^rrangenient of the data. The need for further data to 
answer questions raised by the initial data regularly adds cost burdens 
to the local institution. Th6 information gathered provides the basis on 
which the state may provide mo\e direction to loca^l institutions, and 
such data may leaH to future legislative controls. . v 
r . . Community Instructional Sermce (CIS) programs help thou^ 



sands ofFloridians deaf with problems of health, safety, environmental 
concerns, governmental difficulties, and family and child rearing. 
However, because some community colleges improperly Wfered avoca- 
tional and recreational courses under this community instructipnal ser- 
vices category, the legislature threatened to end state support for the 
entire pro-am.- Through a compiemise, the program was allowed to 
continue, with state control to discourage abuses. Now the identified 
problen^s to be addressed and th^courses proposed must be reviewed 
by the State Department of Education, which rules pn whether the 
courses address the problems. In aid^ition, regular reports showing fees 
and enrollments must be filed, and most of these reports are subj^t to 
audit by the! auditor general. j 

The Auditor General is the independent legislative piuditdTVho 
evaluates all agencies receiving state funds on an ani^uarbasis. Every- 
one recognizes that auditors should be diligent in the performance of i 
their duties and uncover^ misappropriation of funds and wrongdoing . 
wherever it existsl However, several community colleges feel, that the 
audit functions Have been misused. Rather" than ascertaining whether - 
or not funds have been misused, the audit has become a detailed per- 
formance audit of state law, regulations, and all local rules and poli- 
cies. In some cases the audit has intruded into the decision-making role 
of the local board of trustees with far-reaching inquiries and subjective ^ 
judgments against coiftinuing tp meet a problem in a particular way or 
by a particular procedure. ^ 

Through proviso language the state legislature in the appropri- . 
afion bill providing support for community colleges may incorporate 
language that says in effect: You may spend the funds appropria^edP^V- 
provided you do not do this or that. Some feel this is a "side-H^or" 
.method of reaching a ^oal locally that should have been introduced 
and debated as a regulanpart of the legislature's policy / 

In* the area of ocmipqtional programs, the State Depairtment of^ 
Edupatioli distributes federal vocational education dollars te approved 
individual vocational projects, with funding based on an overall en- 
titlement established by state formula, 'f his process limits the local 
board in that the board has little latitude iq expend these funds. Fur- 
ther, und^r the program planning process, the Department of Educa- 
tion specifies the needs assessment factors by which the need for new 
otcupational programs will l^e judged. Ja addition, the Division of 
Vocational Education and the Division of Community Colleges are 
working on a mandatory program review process^hich in the future^ 
will likely be utilized for the ev^uation^ of all occupational programs in\ 
community colleges. ^ \ , ^ 

Guidelines development provides a fertile field in which Depart- \ 
ment of Education staff may potentially impinge on local boards by \ 
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writing guidj^ine^ for ceitification, placement and follow-up accpunt- 
ability, or personnel retention. These guidelines expand upon the lan- 
guage or 'Scope contemplated ,by^the legislature or the State Board of 
Education when a rule is originally developed. This may happen if suf- 
ficient oppbrtunity is not provided for institutional input. 

The overall data gathering and reporting requirements to meet 
the needs' of the various agencies with which a .community college 
works have*become burdensome. A recent report completed at Florida 
Junior College at Jacksonville indicates that 161 different, recurring 
reports for state and federal agencies are required every year. The time 
and personnel required 'to gather and report the data are tremendous. 
State and federal agencies have been made aware of this problem and 
steps are being taken to consolidate many reports. Nonetheless, these 
requirements are time consuming and often hinder the local board in 
doing its job and meeting local needs. The availability of more infor- 
mation about individual institutions at the state level also provides the 
• vehicle for incre^sedistate control. \ / ; 

opportunities for local input 

^ . ' ■ ■ ' ■ ■ • ■ '■ 

If one travels from Pensacola to Key West across Floridii, one 

sees many distinct communities with a variety of local needs. The con- 
tinual attempt to meet unique local demands and needs has become 
the hallmark of Florida's twenty-eight community colleges. Continuing 
to meet these needs in a period of diminishing resources is a great 
f;hallenge. 

Let us look at several' recent developments that give locaLboards 
maximum flexibility in carrying out their assignments. In most cases 
this is achieved through task forces, committees, or councils that have 
strong institutional input. These enable institutions to b,e accountable 
and adhere to acceptable standards without becoming standardized. 

Accountability standards are being implefneiited this year in 
Florida's community colleges in the areas of needs assessment, student 
goals, persojinel decisions, equal access and equal opportunity, pro- 
gram planning, program evaluation, and the differentiation between 
policies and procedures. These guidelines will provide a maximum 
degree of flexibility for each local board to sh(jW accountability in each 
area without a prescribed format. > 1 

Articulation between community colleges and state universities 
Jias been improving steadily for two decadfes in Florida and has now 
reached an enviable level. Much of this success can be attributed to the 
Articulation Coordinating Committee, which includes two representa- 
tives from the State Department of Education, staff from the office of 
the commissioner ol education, and personnel froni individual institu- 
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v^ - tions. The plan gives each community college\he ability to develop its 
own graduation and general education requirefments for ^ansfer stu- 
dents and requires the state universities to accept the gen^^ral, educa- 
tion requirements and the completed Associate in Arts de^ee as well 
as to admit the students as juniors. :^ . j 

Coordinating councils for vocational-techni'calradu^j general, 
and community instructional services programs are mandate^ foi^aph 
community college district. . Since public schools, coriimunitylcolleges, 
. and state universities are encouraged to resolve issues through this pro- 
cess, many concerns are settled in a local environment. The operation 
of coordinating councils on a lofcal basis to solve lot^ or region^ prob*. 
iems has been successful in qiany areas of the stattf(^^ , / 1 

The common course numbering project fcpgan in 1971. kbout 
fifty thousand courses from all community colleges and state iXiver- ' 
shies were reviewed over several years, principally by faculty member 
discipline-based task forces. Because institutionally based faculty \par- 
, ticipated in a comprehensive review process, the course numberinglsys- 
tem will be reasonable for most community colleges to implement. \}ie 
r most vocal opposition to this program has come ^rom state university 
faculty and administrative staff. They fear an intrusion into their a^a- 
»^demic disciplines and that someone will tell them what courses to 
teach. ^ ' ■ \ ' 

Four representative councils with appropriate standing and a^ ' 
hoc committees provide much of the planning and coordination for the 
• Division of Community Colleges each^3;ear. The councils of presidents^ 
instructional affairs, student affairs, and business affairs are composed 
of representatives from each institution, and meet regularly through- 
, out the year. They provide for a constant opportunity for local input 
, \nto the overall coordinajtion of the institutions as eachicouncil deveP' 

ops annual goals and K)lbjectives. Other cpm^^^ 

fbr staff ariibgrogram development function similarly, with continual 
- participation^ the part jpffocalinstitut^j^. " 

what does the future bold? ■ ^ 



If one reviews the eleven pressures impinging on local ccHitrol 
[ well as the^oiie examples of opportunities for local input, it is.clear that 

y there is-^ ongoing balance constantly being struck between state and 
local control in Florida's community colleges. What is the next step? 
Where do we go from here? , * 

The Florida legislature established a State Junior GollggeT&oard 
in 1957 to be responsible "for the establishment of statewide policy 
regarding the operation of the public junior colleges . . . subject to the 
approval of the State Board" (Chapter 230.0100, ^Florida Statutes). 
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The State Junior College Board was abolished by the Govemmeiltal 
Reorganization Act of 1968, and the State Community College Coun- 
cil, advisory to the director of the Division of Community Colleges, was 
created. This body still exists today. Storm warnings are on the horizon 
in 1978, however. The director of the Division of Community Colleges, 
in- H position paper citing the need for a stat^ board for community col- 
leges, noted that over the last decade, **State-level actions have been 
subject to individual whim and political pressure rather than being 
tnade mainly on a systemwide statesmanlike approach. State coordina- 
tion has also » been weakened, and the cumulative effect of these 
changes has been a loss of direction of the system; feelings of uncer- 
tainty and change in the local institutions; and a breakdown in com- 
munications ^between local boards and state agencies" (Henderson, 
1977, pp. 2-8). The State Community College Council h^s drafted 
proposed legislation to be submitted to the Florida legislature during 
the 1978 session. The draft carefully states a commitment to local con- 
trpl under a rilne-mernber lay citizens board chosen from airiong exi^t- 

. ing members of local district boards of trustees, and appointed by the 
governor for a maximum of two four-year terms. Under the proposed 
legislation, the director and staff of the present Division of Community 
Colleges woul4>pecome the administrator and staff of the State Com- 
munity College Cbdrdinating Board, respectively.' The present State 
Community College Council endorsed the proposed legislation unani- 
mously, with the feeling that the new board as proposed would not lead 
to state control ovtr Florida s community colleges. 

The various local district boards of trustees have faken positions 
either for or against the proposal, and much discussion will undoubtedly 
take plaice on this topic during the 1978 legislative session.j With the 
i^atidnal recognition accorded the system of community colleges in 
FForida over tlie years, much attention will be focused on the outcome. 
Many observers see the outcome as portending the future direction of 
Florida's community colleges, but even more to the point, some see the 
adoption of the State Community College Coordinating Board as the 

only viable way to resist further erosion of local control by the legisla- 
tive and executive branch agencies of state government. Time will tell. 
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State coordination of locally controlled community 
colleges is necessary and helpful, but it should be 
conducted in a "joifU partnership" approach. 



State coordination of locally 
controlled community colleges 



fred I. wellman 



In today's complex and interrelate<t society, no man is an "island unto 
himself." Also, no public community^ college can be a completely^lf- 
govertiing, independent, autonomous unit with an unrestricted control 
of its destpy and devoid of influence from outside sources— whether 
su^ influences come from students, taxpa^rs, faculty organizations, 
state agencies, other educational institutions, state legislators, federal 
oflHcials, and the myriad special interest groups. 

Society today just does not permit a 100 percent locally con- 
trolled, locally governed, and locally autonomous public community 
college. Yet some Authors and public coifiinunity college. officiab still 
seenr to espouse the doctrine of locally controlled and locally governed 
community colleges as if they were completely independent and autonr 
omous from the influence of any other agency or organization. Other 
people might say that the public community and junior colleges were 
never completely autonomous and never should try to be. 
J 

irends toward state control 



There seems to be a growing trend toward more state funds and 
more state controls for conrniu^iity colleges, although the actions to 

/ 
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eliminate the st^te board in Nebraska and to modify the state office in 
Nevada may signify a change in direction. Some authorities in -recent 
years have carefully studied the problem and offefecl some good insight 
for action. Bender (1975) analyzed the issUe of federal and state con- 
trols on community colleges, and he provided recommendations to 
help maintain community-based colleges while recognizing the struc- 
ture of state government. 

In a report prepared in cooperation with the Na^tional Council 
of State Directors of Community/Junior Colleges, Wattenbarger and 
S tames (1976 J identified the financial support patterns for community 
colleges, and noted that there were increases in state funding for com- 
munity college in many states. In a series of reports on state legislation 
pertaining to community colleges, ^Iso conducted in cooperation with 
the National Council of State Directors of Community/Junior Col- 
leges, Martorana and McGuire (1976) and Martorana^nd Nespoli 
(1977) identified the numerous items of state legislation on community 
and junior colleges— both those proposed and those- passed into law-- 
in recent years. It is easy to see from these reports that the role of state 
government on the control and governance of community colleges is 
increasing. 

need for state coordination 

On the other hand, many authors see the primary role of the 
state agency, state board, and/or state director as coordination of the 
community colle^ program within the state. In an earlier issue of New 
Directions for Community Colleges entitled Coordinating State Sys-. 
terns (1974) there were ^even articles on the topic of coordination; 
they stressed cooperation atid partnership between local andstate com- 
munity college officials. , ' 

One might argue that in oUr political system the state under the 
state constitution is supreme, with the federal government and local 
\ governments having only those powers permitted or delegated by the 
states. Education is considered to be a state responsibility under most 
state constitutions, although significant responsibility and authority is 
usually delegated by.^tatute to local school boards, and^o local com- 
munity college boards in those states with locally goven^ community 
colleges.' Political scientists would probably argue, though, that even in 
such states with local boards of trustees for community colleges, the 
state under its constitutional authority and responsibility is still ulti- 
mately accountable for the effective operation of the program. 

It is impossible, however, for the state^to effectively administer 
a community college program to serve local needs, particularly in 
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states such as Illinois that have a long and successful history of local 
initiative, local governance, localieadership, and local financial sup- 
port for education. It is the thesis of this chapter that the management 
and administration of ^mmunity college education is best left to local 
' officials while th^ role of state officials is primarily coordination and 
leadership. Control and governance in reality then becomes a shared 
responsibility— a partnership to provide the resources to meet xhe edu- 
cational needs of citizens of the Community college district, remember- 
ing that such citizens are residents of both the district and the state. 
Local officials and state officials each have roles and responsibilities to 
meet the jomt goal of serving society. 

State coordination of locally controlled community colleges is 
necessary in most major aspects of community college j education, 
including: (1) establishment and expansion of community colleges, 
(2) approval of new educational programs and services, (3) acquisition 
of a site and facilities, (4) provision of adequate financial support, 
(5) adoption of general polides and procedures ^pertaining to students, 
and (6) development of a research and management information sys- 
tem. The following sections will discuss the need for state coordination 
" in each of these six major areas, along with some of the problems that 
develop with such state coordination, focusing on some actual condi- 
tions and examples in the state of Illinois. The system of public com- 
munity colleges in Illinois, which includes thirty-nine districts with 
fifty-one community colleges, basically follows the principles of (1) re- 
sponsibility for the governance, administration, and^peration of the 
community colleges being vested in local boards, andX2) responsibility 
for statewide planning, coordination, and leadership being vested in a 
state board (Illinois Community College Board 1974, 1975). 

state coordinatior/of district organization 

It is important to have a state agency or state board playing a 
key role in the establishment and expansion of community colleges and 
their districts throughout "the state. The state agency is necessary to 
implement the provisions of the state statute regarding the establish- 
ment and expansion of community college districts, and such an 
agency should develop a statewide master plan for the staters commu- 
nity college program. The state statute or state agency may set'mini- 
mum requirements for new districts in areas such as populatioii>^oten- 
tial students, tax rates, equalized assessed valuation, and geographic 
area. The state statute antfl/or state agency will usually also' set proce- 
dures for establishing or expanding a community college district. Simi- 
lar provisions may be used for establishing new community colleges 
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where districts are not formaUy organized and for* establishing new 
community colleges within a district. 

Statewide coordination of the establishment and expansion of 
districts OS necessary to prevent unnecessary competition amon|' local 
factions W to resolve conflicts that develop among local groups com- 
peting foi^he same territory. A state community college agency is usu- 
ally in the fii^st position to serve as referee when such disputes arise. 

The state agency can also take the leadership when there is "no 
local initiative to provide comniunity college services in some territo- 
ries. For example, it is not unusual in Illinois for two, three, and some- 
times four community college districts to compete for the same parcel 
of additional territory., while in other parts of the state thpre may be lit- 
tle or no effort to bring a particular territory into a community college 
district. Some parts of the state may have voted three or four times 
. before they decided whether they wanted to participate in a commu- 
nity college district. 

On the other hand,= local control may be limited by state coordi- 
nation of the establishment and expansion of community college dis- 
tricts. Haying to follow state rules and procedures may restrict some 
local decisions. Some new districts in Illinois were rejected because they 
did not meet minimum population, tax rate, or equalized assessed val- 
iiation,requirements, even though local citizens may have filed a peti- 
tion or resolution for new districts o/annexations to existing districts. 
In other cases, the state agency may have encouraged.annexations of 
, territory to existirig districts in order to help bolster the size and tax . 
base of an existing district -sometimes against the wishes of many local 
residents and even though there might have been financial- advantages 
for such citizens to jbin another district. Some would view a state deci- 
sion to bolster a. small district as a proper role for a state agency, while 
others might view it as interference with local decision-making. 

state coordination of educational 1 
programs and services \ 

Some people complain about the loss of academic freedom and 
mfringement of local control when state coordination of educational 
programs and services is mentioned. However, such state coordination 
is necessary to eliminate unnecessary^upli«i»tion among community 
college districts and between commuiiity colleges and other educa- 
tional agencies. State coordination is also important to meet certain 
statutory responsiblities sUch as to assure that minimum requirements' 
are met . State coordination of Educational programs and services can 
be coriisidered a form of state licensure and certification for the protec- 



tion of the consumer— the student and the taxpayer who both benefit 
from the educational programs and services. 

Without some state agency review and planning, there mi^ht 
be chaos in the provision of educational progr^ims and services.. For 
example, the first district that offers a particular program that has 
potentially limited enrollments and high cost may not be the most ap- 
propriate district to do so. Without state coordination, two or more 
districts may -initiate the same linijtefl-enrollment, high-cost program 
in the same region. Proper ^atecoordination of educational programs 
and services can provide an orderly and democratic procedure for thte 
development of new programs*, can encourage cooperative prbgrams 
among districts, can encourage the transfer of a program (including 
equipment and staff) from a district where it is no longer viable to - 
another district in which it is needed, and can promote the develop- 
ment of new method of delivery on a multiple-district basis when 
single districts may not be able to afford such programs: The Illinois 
Community CoHege Board, for example, has helped sponsor several 
consortiums of community colleges for the development and distribu- 
tion of videotapes for educational television classes. The state agency 
can sponsor special seminars and workshops to train leaders to develop 
new educational programs and services and improve existing ones. 

Of course, state coordination of educational programs and ser- 
>dces can sometimes hinder local control. The forms, procedures, and 
bureaucracy of state coordination can stifle local initiative, delay the 
introduction of new educational programs and services to meet imme- 
diate local rieeds, frustrate local officials, and promote feelings, usu- 
ally unfounded, that the state agency favors certain loosfl districts over 
other di)5tricts when decisions are made, ^ocal officials^-ustially state, 
and with some merit, that if they make the wrong decision on the 
establishment of a new program or service, the error will correct itself 
naturally within a few years if too few students respond to the new pro- 
posal, and financial analysis prompts local officials to drop the pro- 
gram. State officials argue that when funds are expended for new 
equipment and facilities and staff is hired for the program, it is expen- 
sive and time-coniuming to dismantle a limited enrollment program. 
A better approach is to coordinate the planning of new programs in 
order to prevent or reduce the problems of eliminating a program at a 
later date.* * 

state coordination on sites and facilities 

State coordination of selection sites for the permanent cam- 
pus and the design and construction of facilities has much meri^ 



Theoretically, the state is in the best position to develop a statewide 
master plan on the location of conimumty colleges in order to prevent 
two campuses from inadvertently being located too close to each pthfer 
and to avoid having Targe gaps within the state where no campus is 
vfithin reasonable commuting distance of potential students. ■ 

A state agency involved in numerous site selections and con- 
struction of facilities can develop guidelines that might prove helpful 
to local trustees who may be involved in site selection only once m their 
life and may have little expertise in such actions. All too often, local 
, trustees complain that they depended too heavily on an architect or 
contractor and then lived to regret it lateir; they wonder why the st^e 
community college agency did not warn them Wd provide more, 
leadership. 

However, a state agency may also hinder the local conmiunity . 
college officials with state requirement3 that are not appropriate to a 
local area. A minimum requirement of twenty acres for a community 
college site may not be suitable for high density urban areas and cer- 
tain requirements for a cem^unity college library may not be appro- 
priate if a community library is already located across the street from 
the college. In some cases, other state agencies specializing in construc- 
tion projects may have a key role arid may have special rules that are 
not appropriate for an educational institution. The involvement of sev- 
d&l state /agencies in construction can cause lengthy delays, force rising 
costs parti^^ularly in a period^^ inflation, remove responsiblity from 
local officials (even though they have to live with the final product 
when it is completed), and cause frustration for both local and state 
* officials. ' 

Fortunately, although site selection and facility construction of- 
ten cause tempers to rise and cause disagreenlfents among loCal and 
state officials, the projects are eventually completed and prove rela- 
tively useful considering the probleiris )^th architects and contractors. 
Students are served and taxpayers generally receive the best deal when 
local and state officials combine efforts on site ^election and construc- 
tion projects. 

state coordination on finance 

V 

State coordination is important for healthy and effici^t com- 
munity college operationsin both the provision of financial support for 
community colleges and the provision of policies and procedures* per- 
taining to financial operations. 

For many locally controlled community colleges, thecal prop- 
erty tax is the primary and sometimes the only form of IdcSd tax sup^ 
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port. Since the property tax usually does not have the flexibility and 
fairness of an income tax and sales tax, the local district has to depend 
on some st^te financial support since the state government usually con- 
trols the i^^me tax and sales tax collections. State coordination of the 
distribution of state aid for community colleges is important to the sur- 
vival of the locally controlled community college, because without state 
aid, many community colleges today would have to restrict their offer- 
ings, particularly of higher-cost vocational- technical educational 
programs. 

State coordination is also important in trying to equalize state 
support among districts if there is great variation in the wealth per stu- 
dent among the community college districts. Special assistance may 
have to be provided for the poorer districts that do not have sufficient 
local property tax wealth to meet 9 minimum state foundation level. 
Also, a special state agency is importajtit for those states with student 
tuition/ fees to assist in special financial support through scholarships, 
loans, grants, and work-study programs for needy students who could 
not afford to pay high student tuition and/ or living costs to attend 
college. • 

Basic policies and procedures for the financial operation of the 
community colleges are usually the responsibility of a state agency. 
Such coordination is important to assure the state legislators and 
agency officials that state dollars are being properly and fairly spent. 
Such coordination may include procedures for filing state aid claims, a 
uniform' accounting system, a uniform audit procedure, and a uniform 
unit cost study. The state agency would have the responsibility for the 
coll^ion, analysis, and distribution of uniform financial data from 
the various comcnunity college districts. Such financial data might be 
part of ^a-'larger management information system and institutional 
research program coordinated by the state agency. The state agency 
should coordinate the efforts of the system of public community cM- 
l^g^ to obtain state financial support so that a coordinated statewide 
^fort is made on behalf of the total system. 

Local officials are often concerned by the numerous state rules » 
and regulations regarding the financial operations of the community 
colleges, particularly when they do not understand the reasons for such 
rules and regulations and the abuses that occurred in the ^ast to 
prompt such actions. One of tifie major tasks of a state coordinating 
board for community colleges is to state clearly why regulations are 
needed. Effective communications are essential to good relations be- 
tween the state coordinating boa^d and local boards. _ 

Since there is seldom sufficient funds to meet all requests for 
educational programs and services, there is-frequently conflict between 
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local and state o^icials on the allocation of state funds, particularly if 
complicated formulas exist and certain programs are funded at higher 
levels than others. If state aid provides more money for some programs 
than for others, some local officials may be tempted to offer tht pro- 
grams that result in higher state aid, while discouraging those pro- 
grams that result in lower state aid. This frequently means that certain 
adult education and community service programs do not obtain the 
support needed by both local and state officials, while the baccalaure- 
:ate-oriented and vocational-technical offerings l?enefit from 'extra 
local and state financial tax support. 

state coordination relating to students 

Generally, a state agency does not, and should not, involve itself 
with detailed policies and procedures pertaining to students, but there 
are some cases when stgite action may Jbe appropriate. For example, the 
Illinois Community College Board adopted some very general policies 
pertaining to the admission of sixteen- and seventeen-year-old stu- 
dents, to the admission of students when classes were requested by 
labor unions and other special groups, and to the provision of basic 
student services such as placement and testing. A study group in Illi- 
nois is currently reviewing counseling services in the community col- 
leges with the possibility of developing some general guidelines for the 
operation and evaluation of counseling. State policies are also appro- 
priate for students entering ^ community college from other districts 
and from out of state. 

The state agency should not be involved in numerous detailed 
and specific policies and procedures regarding students, except where 
necessary for fair and equitable state funding among districts. Policies 
and procedu'res on students are best left to local boards because of the 
great variation in ^tudent needs and local circumstances. Flexibility 
and quick responsiveness to student problems is need^ and this can be 
better handled locally. / 

state coordination of research and ^ 
management information systems 

Lach (1976) has described the need for statewide coor^iation 
of institutional research in the community colleges. An effective state- 
wide institutional research and management information systegi can 
provide both local and state officials with accurate and current data on 
studentsT, profgrams, finances, and other aspects of the community col- 
lege operation including follow-up studies of students who leave the 



college. It would be very difficult for individual colleges to develop 
their own management information system and institutional research 
program that could provide data comparable with that of other insti- 
tutions without some state coordination of the efforts. Uniform defini- 
tions and data collection procedures are important to any such effort 
for meaningful and comparable data. The research and manageftient 
information system can provide valuable assistance not onlyXfor the 
regular day-to-dav -operation of the college, but also in planning, 
development, and evaluation of the college. ( 

^ Occasionally) data submitted by ah individual college to a; 
statewide programmiay cause some embarrassment in the local dis- 
trict. Usually, adequate explanation of such data can be made to pro- 
tect the local district. Fortunately, the positive aspects of the total 
management information system should outweigh the difficulties witli"^ 
some data for selected institutions. Those colleges with favprable data 
can effectively use such data to note their accomplishments, while the 
colleges with unfavorable data can use such information for improve- 
ment of progcs^. . . 

partnership approach 

State coordination does not mean that the state agency acts as 
. an '^island unto itself." State coofHiiiation does not mean state dicta- 
torship, but does require consultation and cooperation with the locaV 
districts in a joint effort to provide a better community college pro- 
g^ap for the citizens of the state. The Illinois Community CoU^q 
Board and its staff utilize an extensive array of permanent and ad hoc 
advisory groups and committees to involve local and state officials in 
joint planning and decision-making. Local conmiunity college trustees, 
presidents, faculty, and students participate in these advisory groups 
and ad hoc committers with state board members Jtnd staff. Many, but 
not all, decisions are mutu^ly developed and are the result of much 
conipromise. State coordination of locally controlled conmiunity col- 
leges is necessary and helpful, but it should be conducted in a joint 
partnership approachjf it is to be of the greatest benefit to both local 
and state officials. 

. . 
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Whatiis the place of a puhUc community 
college m a complex statemde network 
of coorannatzng and planning agencies? 




a public community college^ 
i^a system of syst4 

William a. koehnlin^ 



Illinois is one of more than twenty states in which all public two-year 
coUeges have local govenung boards.' Whether governed by a loc^l city 
board, county board, or district board, each college has a board of 
trustees which ^as tl^e full legal responsibility for governing, the com- 
munity college, selecting the president and faculty, aa;id determining 
the budget. In most cases, the members of these governing boards are 
elected, in theory* tfifese trustees, or board members, along with the 
people wKo elected or appointed them, have the final authority to 
operate each public community coUege. In practice, important modi- 
fications of this theory exist. 

Beyond the local board in lUinois is what has been redundantly 
described as a "system of systems." For the community colleges this 
means that not bnly is the local board rtot the highest authority in cer- 
tain important OOTimunity college matters, but^ the statewide coordi- 
nating board for community olfileges is.ako not the highest- ranking 
board exercising authority; in fact the statewide board is frequently 
described by the obsolete and unofficial diesignation of "jimior board"— 
whereas the Illinois Board of Higher Education is the "higher board" 
with all the pecking order connotation of that term. In ib[iany impor- 
tant matters, the local board or an assck:iation representing all local 
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boards of the state proposes a course of action or reacts to a courtfif 
action taken or proposed by the Illinois Cpinmunity College Board. 
The ICCB reacts to this local board action and makes a recommenda- 
tion to the IBHE. The higher board can a;id will overrule the junior 
board-and all the local boards of the state -unless careful political 
preparation! and staff^ork, often demanding support from local insti- 
tutions and statewi^^ advisory bodies, goes Ton behind the scenes. Often 
the local colleges and local boards have no opportunity to be involved 
in these maneuvers. Their fate frequently depends on work they do not 
even.know is being dohe. 

From t{ie point of view of the local college ahd its locally elected 
board m Illinois, it is not always obvious or apparent that the final 
authority is really the l6cal body. It is true that the local board sets 
local policy,-hires the -president, and adopts the budget. It is also true 
that the state coordinating body adopts more official policies, proce- 
dures, and guidelines each year, that the policies, procedures, and 
decisions of the local board must conform to those of the state board, 
-and that the state agencies heavily influence the college budget both 
on revenues and on "expenditures. On a relatively trivial level, the col- 
lege budget is required to meet state specifications as to/orm. This 
medns that a local college desiring to use a jfnore sophisticated and ana- 
lytical form of budget for. local purposes must maintain two budgets 
each year, identical in gross .numbers, different iiji formal presentation. 
For new local trustees, this requirement is confusfng the first year, and 
annoying thereafter. 

On a more serious level, the content of the budget, is largely 
determined by state- level agencies. Not only are rates of state appor- 
ti6nment for reimbursable courses set each year late in the planning 
cycle, but the numbertif categories and the relative weighting of the 
categories has fluctuated annually since the most recent statewide 
study of the funding of community colleges. At one time there were as 
few as two rates for matriculated students. At another there were as 
many as sixteen differentiates, eight for the first 105 percent of the 
previous year's enrollment, and eight more for enrollment beyond that 
level. ' . 

approval of courses and curricula , 

The cGrriculum is circumscribed by statewide bodies to a much 
greater extent than the curriculum of the underlying high schools is in- 
fluenced by the state. In fact, one of my administrative colleagues, who 
has been superiiitendent of one of our districts since before the crea- 
tion of the local coi^ge, still finds it difficult to conceive the extent to 
which my planning is determined by the state. At a recent meeting he 



' asked me if I would munediatel^xpaW my vocational- technical cur- 
riculum if I could obtain 30,000 to 4(^^000 square feet of shop space 
practically rent-free. I told him that my delay would be at least six 
months, possibly a year, arid that my understanding was that of all the 
curricula we had requested for 1978-7^5^ none were likely to be ap- 
proved. He had experienced nothing quil^ like that in his many years 
as superintendent of a prestigious suburbaib high school district. 

Let me trace for you the path that V proposed course, or more 
generally a curriculum, must follow after the local staff has deter-^ 
mined that such a curriculum is desirable anVi feasible. 
\ The state now requires two separate and partially redund&nt 

\ long-range plans that include specific elements of long-range curricu- 
^ar planning. First of these is the "One- and Five- Year Plan for Voca- 
tional and Technical Education," required each spring by the Depart- 
ikent of Adult, Vocational, and Technical Ed^ation, an agency sep- 
arate from the^ Illinois Conmiunity College \ Board. This plan is 
rebuired each spring. The plan^ filed in 1978 is ^ "local plan for 1978- 
79\and 1982-83 for vocational and' technical education." Second is the 
"Rj^ource Allocation Management Plan/Community Colleges," or ^ 
RAMP/CC. This plan is required each August. The plan filed in 
AuAist 1977 is subheaded "FY 1979." Its curricular plan section covers 
T^8t^7^;tiir©^gh 1983-8^ Among ten^plrogram additions planned for* 
thr'f^t of thoseS/ears, one is registerc^i nursing,yH[egis Code 5208, 
v^hicW^has been, an annual part of the college's "ne^t^year" plan each 
,year s^^ce 1968-6y, the year the district was formed and the board of 
. ti:usteel5 was elected. 

Apart from these major annual occasions for setting ciirricular 
plans, tfjeje are four documented steps the college must take at one 
time or lanother to create or modify curricula. These steps are most 
definitely. set forth in a document prepared October i5, 1976, called 
"Intended Procedures for Review of Programs to be Implemented in 
FY 78 and in Subsequent Years." They require corftipletion, on a tight 
schedule, |of Form 19, "Proposed New Units of Instruction," of Form 
20, "Appljca^on for Approval of a New Unit of Instruction," of Form 
20A, "Application for Approval of a Curriculum," and iii the case of a 
course change of anyldnd. Form 15, "Application foii Approval of 
Course." When the dfficer who had responsibility for enfctrcing this sys- 
tem retired this yeakjie was given a cu^tommade^^w^d^g iron. The 
brand was v^ry significant for all of us in Illinois. It saii^ |fORM 15." ' 

leases and {renovations ^ 

The permanent;,physical' facilities are to a large extent funded 
and to a considerable extent limited by state bodies. Qaktbn Commu: 
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nity College is huilHinfr Irs ponnnnftif r *utip?v? jl»tfni/il» ilio Instrumen- 
tality of yet anothei: agency of service and control, the Illinois Capital 
Development Board. As a "user agency'- the, college is not, strictly 
speaking, a party to the contracts with architects and construction 
, cpntrjactors. It has extremely limited, veto power when work fails to 
me^ ^specifications. , . ' 

j Apart from permanent construction problems, which could fill 
. thi^ entire sourceboo]^, the colleges of Illinois regard as symptomatic of 
creeping bureaucratic control an iteni from the February 1977 agenda 
of th^ Illinoii* Community College Board.^This item consists oflthree 
proposed dejfinitions, or strictly speaking two definitions and the rejec- 
tion pf a tejTO. The terms defiiied are extension center and branch, 
The.definition of extension center proposed by the staff to the state 
board was as follows: **A temporary instructional unit of a community 
college approved by the local district board of trustees located on a site 
separate from the main campus and not requiring a separate adminis- 
trative unit. An extension center located outside the community col- 
lege's district requires annual ICCB and IBHE approval. A community 
college may not purchase or construct^ a building at an extension 
ter, may not enter into a lease of more than five years for a building or 
facility, and may not expend local funds for the renovation of facilities 
at an extension center.'* 

The item was to have been acted upon at the ICCB meeting of 
"February 17. As the result of protests by the Council of Presidents such 
action was deferred until March. At a meeting of seven college presi- 
dents under the chairmanship of the writer, hel^ one day before the 
scheduled meeting of ICCB, /the following <;oncems were among t^iose 
voiced: ^ // ^ ' 

1. 'Concern over iriereased control by state-level boards, 'espe- 
cially in cases where State funding is not involved. 

?. Concern over definitions that are ambiguous or do not cover 
the actual situation in which community colleges operate. (In Illinois, 
for example, at least twii/districts operate without having any one loca- 
tion identifiable as the/main campus.) ^ ^ 

3. Need for loc^ leeway on expenditure for remodeling, reno- 
vation, alteration, or repair. ' . 

4. Uncertainty as to the intended meaning of "administrative 
unit.'* , I 

5. Uncertainty! as to the meaning of other terms in the 
definition. 

6. The five-year absolute l^nit on a lease is potentially crip- 
pKng. Spokesmen believed that present guidelines, which permit a 

^ longer lease if explicit approval is obtained, should be retained. , . 
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^ other state-determined elements 

Iiifoniiatloii (:()ll('cli()ii and rojmrtiiif^r is^^ost <'ntii<'ly <lrtor- 
niincd by stale-level demands. The eollege'.s long- range planning <»tT()rt 
is detomfined almost entirely in form, and to a eonsi(l^|iMablc degreih in 
» content,' by state-l(!vel requirements. Jn other word?;, it aVp<'ais to the 
. local college t,!ial its 'Tmal" authority and that ol its locally elected 
l>oa^d is severely limiled. If Sandra Drajke's Tables 1 and 28 (1977)'are 
correct, lUinois gives a greater degree of huthority to its local boards 
than do forty-<)ne other states. One generalization that might be basqd 
on these considerations is that the theory of die community college as a 
locally dctcrmijaed, community-based institution is largely illusory. .It 
is something less than a full reality in Illinois, and what appears to be 
local' controris being. weakened in a majority of other states^having 
community colleges. I will not presp thatgener;di/ation, but I believe it 
is inescapaldc. 

\^ Sinceboordinating boards do not control appropriations but 
merely channel the funds that are appropriated by the legislature arfd 
approved by the governor, the local colleges in a state like Illinois have 
a problem of advocacy. The question of legislative relations is always 
open. " \ 

# 

four centers of power 

♦ * 

In Illinois there drc four major bodies other thari the local sub- 
urban or downstate college that have some relevant impac^ on the 
legislature as it in turn impacts the colleges. Th^se bodies are the Illi- 
nois Community College Board, the Illinois. BoArd of Higher Educa- 
tion, both already discussed; the Illinois Community College Trustees 
Association; and the City Colleges of Chicago, which are embcjidied in 
their chancellor, who^gencrally outflanks the other colleges, their 
boitrds and associations, and achieves his locaTpufposes by the sheer 
weight of numbers and the unify of votes in the legi&lvgtjjre representing 
the interest of the city of Chicago as opposed to thosS'i^ the. rest of the 
state. * ' 

Illinois has a very generous formula for state funding of local 
community college facilitiesv In, theory, up to 75 percent of the^osts of 
land, buildings, and fixed equiphumf for an approve^ mc^ter-planned 
cJBfmpus may be paid by the state, "^th as low as 25 percent of these 
costs paid by the local district.^There is, of course, another state coor- 
dinating agency, the Illinois Capital Development Board, that admin- 
isters these funds and the construction projects for^hicb they are col- 
lected and dispensed. In the paSt thrs body has had final authority in 



selection of arcliitcct.s, approval of sites, and many details of design. A 
major decision on wlK»e, vVliy, or whether to build a local Campus oi 
part thereof requires the active participation of a local board and its 
employees, the ICCB, the IBIIE. and the ICDB. Even, there the buck 
does not stop. If all boards say "go, " the governor and his fiscal officers 
can still say "stop," either temporarily or permanently: An Illinois 
community college without a permanent campus fully constructed 
cannot take much tomfort in the theoretically correct statement that 
its elected board has "final authority." When the major capital re- 
sources and veto powers lie elsewhere, that authority does not carry as 
much weight as the words would suggest. 

. Speaking as one who has irivestigated other state systems both 
before and after coming to Illinois in 1970, I believe this state then had 
one of the best bodies of law governing community* colleges in any 
stbte. Those laws have been amended, generally in a positive direction, 
over the past twelve years; however, they are still flawed. 

balance of power 

One of the continuing problems in Illinois is the changing per- 
spective on the balance of real power, authority, and discretion be- 
tween the local district and the state. I believe local districts in Illinois 
have more freedom than most of their counterparts in most of the 
states. We do not have all tljat we would like to have. We hope, at the 
least, to maintain the present proportions, and at best to increase the 
loca; share. Although the trend is in an opposite direction, I am sure 
every district would prefer to work in a framework of fewer and simpler 
state bodies, and few.er and simpler state mandates and directives. We 
believe we ^would operate, nriore -economically if we tould spend less 
time being coordinated. , ^ 

Preference 
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What is really underway in American higher education 
education is not an inexorable shift of local to state 
control btkjather the development of a new and 
complex decision-making process resting on the 
^interaction of various public sector interests. 
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One of the most rece^ efforts at long-range planning by an 
Washington state comiftunity college was that of Tacoma Community 
College (TCC). TCC is located toward the southern end, of Puget 
Sotind. A ninety-member long-range planning comniission at the col- 
lege ddiberated and produced a 170-page volume, 'Planning for the 
Future, which contained an interesting appendix delineating changes 
in the'profite of TCC students over the past ten years. In 1966. for 
example, two- thirds of TCC students were male and under nineteen. 
Only 11 percent were engaged or married, and less than 10 percent 
were twenty-one years old ofjAAeri By 1977 the student population was 
almost evenly divided between males and females, the median age was 
twenty-seven for males and twenty-si:*: for females, and just under 70 
percent were over the age of twenty-one. One- third of all students were 
over thirty years pf.age. Racial ^inorities instituted 5 percent of the 
enrollment in 1966; in 1977 they accounted for 19 percent of the total 
student body. In 1966. 27 percent of the students were undecided 
about a major field of study; by fall 1976. 44.7 percent were unde- 
cided. Thus the student today at TCC is likely to be older, much more 

New btrecttons for Community Colleges, 23, 1978 dQ 
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likely to be a member of a racial or ethnic minority group » and more 
likely to be working either full-time or part-time. A decreasing per- 
centa^ of students comes to the college directly out of high school. 

The TCC data illustrate the fact that sweeping changes in stu- 
dent characteristics in one short decade in probability will require 
substantial institutional changes, modifications in college curricula 
and student services, and flexibility in systems and procedures to per- 
mit the institution to^deal with the needs of a changing student body. 
It is ironic that at the very moment when greater operating flexibility 
at the local level is required, we witness a steady increase in outside 
coi^trols and strictures on the operating prerogatives of presidents and 
local boards. 

At any meeting of local community college trustee! in Washing- 
ton. 6ne quickly detects a common thread of^qncern ovet- the "erosion 
of local autonomy." Trustees lament that a shift of decision-making 
power is under way from local to state-level boards and commissions 
named by the executive-branch or legislative committees. The conven- 
tfonal wisdola is that this is to be decried and resisted. j 

It is the thesis of this rejrieM^, however, that what is really under 
way in American higher education is not an inexorable shift of local to 
state control but rather the development of new and complex deciW- 
making processes resting on the interaction of various legitimate jiublic 
sector interests. This may entail less local independence tjian before. 
Certainly there are more strictures on .decisions a local bbard can 
make. But there are strici^^ on state boards also. Moreover, fhere is ' 
no clearly traceable shift from 'A' (local board, authority) to 'B' (recipi- 
ent of the transferred authority). Rather, we see a multifaceted deci- 
si<^-making process in fon^ation in which ultimate accoujitability is 
blurred by the many hi^ds and outside interests that intervene. 

This analysis will identify ten examples of intervention by out- 
side interests in the decision-making processes and operations of the 
Washington community college system. It is well to recognize that 
while powers outside the system of colleges seem to meddle intermin- 
ably in system affairsi countervailiiScf forces champion as high a degree 
of local autonomy as possible. These are chiefly (1) the allegiance of 
'° ^^^^^ college and the^jjr^esponsiveness to the 
^•^^ trustees and administrators of the home-town institu- 

tidi|^(2) historic allegiance to traditions of institutional autonomy, and 
(3) the position of the state board and its staff in favor of decentralized 
management. 

Just why the state board and its staff should favor decentralized 
management will become clear as we prdceed and will be discussed fur- 
ther in the conclusion of this chapter. 
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relationship between state board and district boards 

The 1967 law creating the Washington community college sys- 
tem established a state board of seven members (one from each con- 
gressional district) and twenty- two district boards of five members 
each. The members of all the boards are appointed by the governor. 
Specific lists of responsibilities for'*the state board and district boards 
are set forth in the statute. The wording of the statute creates a bal- 
ance of responsibilities between the stat^ and .district boards, though 
legallnltrpretatiofis have affirmed the right of the state board to exer- 
cise more sweeping authority than it has traditionally exercised. 

Therie have been times when the state board has had to be pre- 
scriptive in directing distrkt activities. These instances have usually 
come abput as a result of legislative direction, foraqial and informal. An 
example of this type of direction is the state board guidelines which 
have been given to districts regarding advertising and recruiting, in 
response to legislative interest and concern expressed through the 
Legislative Budget Committee, a joint financial committee of the two 
houses of the Washington legislatiure. 

^ Recently, a representative task force on board relationships 
made up of local trustees and '^tate board members, assisted by presi- 
dents and state staff, revie^d the structure and working relationships 
of the system. The task force conclucjed that the structure after ten 
ye^rs of experience functioning well arid that the'balance of re- 
sponsibilities between t>ie state board apd district boards should con- 
tinue. The Senate Committed on Higher Education, which conducted 
a similar review, came to inuch^e same conclusion with the result 
that no stfostantive legislation for cnaqge was introduced. 

Let us now examine ten examples of intervening interests out- 
side the state board and the twenty- two district boards whose impact 
must be taken into account in^the decision- making process and in the 
actual operation of the colleges. Altt^ugh we say "outside the state 
board and the district boards," it should be "understood that at times 
the district boards regard the state board as an intervening interest I ^ 

intervening factors in decision-making and operations 

Executive orders. Public higher education is subject to execu- 
tive expenditure controls in our state in times of state financial stress. 
The governor is charged with administering state government in such a 
way as to maintain a balanced budget. This can quickly impinge on in 
stitutional operating independence. , 

When Jrnitiative 345 to remove the sales tax from food was ap- 
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proved in the election of November 8, 1977, Governor Dixy Lee Ray 
estimated a loss of revenue of $167 million for fiscal year 1978-79 and 
$378 million for the 1979~81 biennium; she announced a staffing 
freeze, limits on consulting services, reduction of overtime, postpone- 
ment of procurement of equipment, supplies, and materials not criti- 
cally necessary, prohibition of out-of-state travel, and limitation on 
conferences— all strictures reducing operating flexibility at the local 
level, strictures ultimately related to the sensitivity of the electorate to 
the magnitude of their tax load. 

Here is an example of the vulnerability of the autonomy of 
a tax -supported ^institution of higher education to the financial exi- 
gencies of its state government. In an operational sense, when a gov- 
ernor issues a cost-cutting executive order, the interaction with a 
state-supported community college system is both imme.diate a^Jd 
sVibstantiaL 

Lapsing and Allotment Procedures. A single sentence? in the ^ 
Washington Appropriations Act for 1977-79 is an example of an out- 
side operational stricture on a tax-supported community cpllege. Sec- 
tion 166A in the act stated: "If a scheduled prog;ram or project funded 
by the appropriations contained in this act [has] nj| been fully imple- 
mented during any quarter of the respective fiscal year, then the Office 
6f Program Planning and Fiscal Management [now the Office of Fin- 
ancial Management] shall withhold the equivalent amount of the ap- 
propriation and full-time t^jnivalent staff years from such program or 
project apd shall place thrsame in reserve." 

The purpose of such a lapsing provision is to recapture monies 
for the state treasury. The assumption on which lapsing in higher edu- 
cation rests, however, borders on the preposterous. | 

^ We therefore wrote the Office of Fmancial Management in July 
of i9T7, and this excerpt describes the point of this section as well as W 
any other: 

i . 

The lapsing process imposes on the operating state agen: 
cies the necessity to estimate exactly the rate of resource use 
that will be required to carry out t^e purposes for which appro- ' 
priations have been made. For dynamic, community-oriented 
servfce agencies such as the community colleges, this is a totally 
unrealistic requirement. Within the limits of appropriation 
levels, tRe expenditure of our funds must be tailored to the 
needs of those in the community Who use our services, rather 
than the reverse. Not infrequently, will districts experience ' 
winter quarter enrollments which exceed the preceding fall. 
This variance from the normal enrollment pattern is reflective 



of chaiiging local economic conditions, Industry demands due 
to changing markets, shifts or restatement of local needs. Pro- 
viding educational services is anfextremely dynamic process that 
cannot and in our judgment should not Jbe constramed by 
necessarily uncertain allotment forecasts. To do so is counter to 
the service nature of the institutions. , 



As in the case of Tacoma Community CSouege, community col- 
lege presidents and their boards justifiably seek to keep the "comrmK 
nit/' in community colleges. Lapsing is a process that may retun?dol- 
lars to a state treasury b^KJt undermines the local ability to be respon-"^ 
sive to community educational service needs. However, losing is ^ 
another symptom of a shortage of resources relating to the resistance of 
» the public to tax increases/ . I 

Accounting Requtr^^n^s. One of the principal qperatihg con- 
cerns of Washington community colleges is the tremendous growth in 
reporting detail that has occurred in recent years. 

The data that follow demonstrate how budgeting, accounting, 
and reporting (BAR) transactions have increased over three biennia in 
just one area (personnel, information, and development) for one col- 
lege, Wenatchee Valley College, located in rural central Washington. 

In the 1973-75 biennium, fifteen BAR transactions concerning 
personnel, information, and development at Wenatchee were recorded 
and reported. 

The reported transactions increased from fifteen to seventy- five 
and then three hundred BAR items for 1975-77 and 1977-79 respec- 
tively -with no change essentially in the responsibilities involved. This 
has. come about through requirements to identify data for more sub- 
programs and sub-objects of expenditure. The result is a sharp in- 
crease in BAR transactions reported in response to the requirements of 
a variety of legislative and executive agencies. 

Other programs at Wenatchee have bpn affected in a similar 
manner, some to a lesser and some to a greater extent, all depending 
on the number of appropriations and how many of the possible sixty- 
^ight i^ub -objects apply to a given category. 

The impact produces either a need for additional personnel or 
failure to respond to other types of requests. 

Informational Demands. Data requests in seemingly increasing 
volume originate at both f^ral and statiMeyels. Recently the presi- 
dent of Highline Community College add^EKip the score and found 
the college was reporting to twenty-nine outsiU^^tWgi-party agencies 
in one way or another. 

To some extent our state board is caught in the middle on this. 
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We want to l^e responsive to legislative requests for data and informa- 
tion since we receive most of our operating l;)udget from the state legis- 
lature, yet we empathize with the predicamei^t of the institutions. 
So we have stood with the presidents in testij^mg. before legislative 
committees." ''^^ w. ; 

Virtually all the data requirenien 
lege by outside agencies. Few are ^vie 
functioning of the institution. 

Contractual Controls. In past yea 
cation made extensive use of personal se 
vices of value. More recently, legislat 



and state levels has been voiced because 
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and state agencies 

In the state of Washington, the JOTbco^ 
ment has established new rules gayeniing 
While earlier 6fM involvement w;a^imlted 
tract files with minimal- consideration of c 
future OFM will adopt a more active role as 
tracting process. ' 

OFM will participate in the determinatiQn,of|need for the pur- 
chase of contracted services prior to the issuance of a request for pro- 
posals. Then OFM will review the form, purpose, and content of the 
request for proposal prior to its issuance to prospective vendors. OFM 
will assist in the evaluation of proposals and in monitoring Vendor ac- 
tivities. No doubt part of the OFM intervention is to determine 
whether the desired services can be supplied by OFM itself. 

Again, less flexibility- at the local level in obtaining^^otisultant 
^^istance will result.' ^ , 

Enrollment Bands. Community college appropriations for 

1977- 79 in the state of Washington are based ijpon projected enroll- 
ments of 86,072 FTE siludents in 1977-78 and 88;243 FTE students in 

1978- 79. The enrollment totals for each year of the biennium are 
^ regarded in the appropriation process as contractual obligations. If 

enrollments fall below these contracted totals, the community colleges 
will be obfige^ to return the related resources to the state treasury. 

The original request by the governor for the 1977-79 operating 
^ fund appropriation provided for a tolerance band for all institutions of 
\^J^igl^^r education that would have allowed enrollment's to fall a limited 
"amount below the contract level (3 percent in the case of the commu- 
^ nity colleges) before any repayment penalty was required. The primary 
reasons for this variance allowance were the following: 

1. The^cognition that enrollment forecasting is not an exact 
science and tha^ost commitm^ents to serve the added student volumes 
must be made well in advance of knowing actual enrollments. 
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2. ThdBuncertainty of the enrollment levels, combined with the 
severity of the penalty for any kind of shortfall encourages districts to 
seek enrollments in excess of the target in order to be safe. 

3. The encouragement to over-enrbll carries with it the incen- 
tive to advertise college programs and courses, often in violation of 
both the letter and spirit of the state board s guidelines controlling 
advertising. < 

The system advocates a 3 percent tolerance band (a^in North 
Carolina) in order to soften the operational impact of enrollments 
below budgeted levels. The impositionx)f a contract enrollment proce- 
. dure without an appropriate tolerance band severely restricts the abil-" 
ity of the local xrollege to de^l with unforeseen enrollment fluctuations 
and program demands. ' ' 

Legal Opinions, Our experience is that boards are increasingly 
dependent on advice of legal counsel. As a state agency, the state 
board is supplied with an assistant attorney general who attends all 
board meetings and is available for advice at other times. 

^ There is a new prod in this direction in the state of Washington 
in the form of Chapter 320, Laws of 1977, 1st Executive Session, which 
provides for $500 fines for administrators who spend state-appropri- 
ated funds for purpos^^^^ontrary to original legislative intent. Aside 
from i\ie fact ?that legislative intent is often obscure, this places great 
negative power in the hands or^ny attorney who is a strict construc- 
tionist. 

Legal advice also has an operational impact on an institution. 
Fortunate is the board that dTarws^n attomey who is student orientedl 
Otherwise, local decision-makers will >eel increasingly limited by the 
impact of legal decisions and interpretations that come from outside. . 

y y Audits, State agencies are subject to annual audit by the office 
of the^state auditor. This is not unusual. Our experience in Washing- 
ton is that the audit is carried out professionally. When this is the case, 
there is nothing to fear. A good outside audit at periodic intervals 
keeps^an organization on ifs toes, 

Ther^ are cases when the hot-so-purely-motiv^ted seek to make 
the office of the state auditor a party to their own personal witch hunt. 
Again, our experience is that a combination of professionals in the 
auditor's office and the.attomey geherars office have staved off efforts 
td politicize the audit function. V 

Another type of audit that has come into vogue in Washington 
(as well as in some twenty additional states) is the performance audit, 
carried out in our^case by the Legislative Budget Committee. On^ 
would expect performance audits j^o be handled by the higher educa- 
tion committees of a legislature rather than by rhembers of financp 
committees^ But such has not been the case in our state. The signifi- 
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.cance of the performance audit is that those of us in higher education 
can no longer gain immunity from questions of educational quality by 
' arguing that higher education is a Vgood thing" and ought to be left 
alone. Performance audits will continue to be important in the proxi- ^ 
mate future. It behooves institutions of higher education to work with 
representatives of the legislative branch and their increasingly profes- 
sional staffs to make certain that action resulting from performance 
audits has the requisite degree of academic soundness ^nd ^that such, 
action is professionally correct and acceptable. i 

^ Additional strictures could be listed: Administrative procedure 
acts and open meeting laws resulting in greater delays in a board*s 
power to adopt policy/ collective bargaining, and various .federal 
requirements. 

Two additional, outside intervening factors are so important 
they warrant more detailed attention: programmatic controls and 
budget controls. 

Programmatic Controls: For Senior Institutions. In the State of 
Washington, our coordinating board, the Council for Postsecondary 
Education (CPE) has for some time engaged in an extensive graduate 
program review. , ^ 

In response to this review^ thel'ollowing position has been fairly 
typical of the four-year colleges and universities: "Funds are provided 
on the basis of a formula, in turn established to provide equitable dis- 
tribution of resources ^ong individual institutions, not to determine 
how funt;^ ^re allocated^ within an individual institution. Our trustees 
are> given the authority by statute, to make, that determination, and 
they are charged with legal responsibility for the institutions they 
govern." 

'the senior institutions in Washington have argued as follows: 
"An institution may decide, for example, to build certain departments 
of excellence by putting more money into them; if it is to be prevented 
from doing this by the demand of an outside agency for conformity to a 
lower-cost model, the board^s legal right to control the character and 
destmy of the institution will be infringed" (unpublished report. May 

The theory of the executive coordinator of CPE has been as fol- 
lows: "We simply cannot afford unnecessary and costly duplication of 
expensive progj^ms at a time when tighter budgets require thdt both ' 
the state and eS:h institution devote resources to the areas of highest 
publiq priority" (unpublished report, June 1977)» . A 

Several years ago the Council forVPostsecondary Education 
completed its first review of existing graduate programs in the state. At 
that time it recommended the termination of fifty such programs. 
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Those recommendations were implemented. Later, the council staff, 
after reviewing over two hundred graduate programs, recommended 
termination of thirty-two additional graduate programs. Many of these 
recommendations were carried out. In the end, the coordinating body 
had its way, with a resulting operational impact on the institutions. 

Programmatic Controls: Fqjr Community Colleges, Under the 
1967 Community College Act establishing the Washington community 
college system, the state board is charged, among other things, with 
general supervision and control of the system^ the elimination of un- 
necessary duplication and the assurance that comprehensive educa- 
tional services are provided. In order to carry out these responsibilities, 
the state board exercises final approval of all vocational preparatory 
programs in the various community college districts. 

After making the necessary internal analysis of need, a college 
desiring to establish a new preparatory vocational program issues^^ 
"notice of intent" to the respective regional vocational directors' counoil 
in which the college is located (the state is divided into six regions for 
this purpose). The program alert includes objectives of the proposed 
vocational program and a description of those to be served. The pro- 
gram alert, . complete with regional recommendations, is then sub- 
mitted to the state board, which distributes it to every community col- ^ 
lege and to the office of the superintendent of public instruction for 
reviewrand reaction. The first major phase in the planning and review 
process is called the "alert process." j 

If a proposed program survives the alert process, the second 
major phase is the "approval process," which entails more detailed 
planning and reviewing activities for those proposed programs with a 
high probability of success. The proTOsing college submits a detailed 
program package, including a full statement of the objectives of the 
•program, a proposed program budget, evaluation techniques to be fol- ^ 
lowed to determine whether the objectives of the program have been 
effectively accomplished, membership lists and minutes indicating ad- 
visory committee endorsement, statement of desired qualifications of 
instructors, and a typical student schedule and course description. 

• Preparatory program starts nave been monitored in this way 
since July of 1970. As of Jtinuai*y 1, 1978, some 71lTiew vocational pre- 
paratory programs had been proposed in the systetn. Of these, 225 had ' 
been approved. Hence, in^e community college system, it is virtually 
impossible for a vocationaK preparatory program to be started' that is 
redundant, unnecessarily duplicative, or would create a significant 
surplus of trained workers in the occupation. 

We owe to the taxpayers a duty tQ police pur programs, eliiA- • 
inating programs where possible, conSoliid'a^inj^ 'where feasible, and 
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avoidirig unnecessary duplication among our institutions in every case. 
Again, however, this produces a decision-making process in which sev- 
eral interests and constituencies intervene. It is an interactive, com- 
plex, , and comprehensive process for reaching decisions that has 
neither pure state control nor pure local autonomy. 

Budgetary Controls. A 1976 publication of the University of 
; ■California at Berkeley, State Budgeting for Higher Education: The 
ri/ses of Formulas, by Richard J. Mqisinger, Jr. , describes three case his- 
tories of formula development in California, Texas, and Illinois. 

Why sjtould we bother to examine three formula states? First, 
the formula control of institutional operating budgeits is the principal 
and most fundamental type of outside coiltrol that concerns state and 
, local trustees. Second, formal budgetary formulas are in use in twenty- 
five states, while many more states employ fotinula-like guidelines or 
aids to calculation in the budgeting process. * 

I Formulas sound almost scientific; still Meisinger warns that for- 
mulas W more than mathematical calculations. 'They are a combina- 
tion oj technical judgments and political agreements!" It is precisely 
becaijjge of the latter— political agreements— that the argumer^t regard- 
ing local autonomy begins to break down as a legitimate concern. 
" Space will permit only a summary of the three-state experience. : ^ 

The California formulas resulted from negotiations between the ^ 
state colleges and the Department of Finance. They were not imposed 
on higher education in the strict sense and \vould therefore not be good 
examples of state action eroding local control. The state colleges asked 
for formulas themselves. Under such circumstances, how can one decry 
the erosion of local autonomy? 

In Illinois, support for the formula came from the smaller, 
emerging universities (who sought equitable treatment with the older, 
established University of Illinois) and from the Illinois Board of Higher 
Education. Thei^e are several systems of higher education in Illinois 
and all of them participated in the development of the formula. 

In Tekas, task. forces, committees, and subcommittees con- 
ducted formu^^'studies between 1951 and 1955. The committees had 
.representatives from the insytutions, the legislative budget office, 
and the executive budget office staff. Pressures for modifications grew 
over time and changes were made. Institutional input since 1966 has 
come through the AclyijDry Committee on Senior College and Univer- 
sity Formulasr 

But we might ^sk, if a formula results through .^his kind of in- 
volvement, vvhOse formula is it? Is it not as much a crea^ftire of the insti- 
tutions as it is of the governor's fiscal office? It would seem that Califor- 
nia, Texas, and IllinQis are not good examples of how an apparent 
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drive for state control in budgeting reduced local ^utonomy of the 
higher educational institutions in those states. 

Moreover, we can seriously question whether institutions of 
higher education or for that matter community college trustees really 
want to escape the controls implicit in known systems and procedures 
for determining their budgets. We wish to reduce uncertainty, we seek 
budgetary stability, and we shy away from sudden changes in our fund- 
ing environment. Collective life in the Washington community college 
system has a clear conservative thrust when proposals to scrap thet 
higher education formula are broached. What comes next could be 
worsel For this reason, the state board staff spends considerable time 
trying to increase forn\ula percentages or otherwise imprpve the. for- 
mulas rather than opposing the higher education formulas per se. 
If we wish to reduce operating strictures, we would be Ijetter advised 
to defeart budget provisos, since budgetary controls are exerted 
more tlfrough proviso language or line items than' through the use of 
formulas^ . J ^ 



conclusion 



We have examined ten examples in which outside forces pro- 
duce operational strictures on institutions of higher education: execu- 
tive orders, la^psing and allotment procedures, accounting, require- 
ments, informational demands, cQntractual controls, enrollment ^ 
demands, legal, opinions, audits, programmatic controls, and budget- 
ary controls. Yet in all of these instances, there are aspects not all that 
onerous to believers in institutional independence. Local districts, while 
sacrificing total independence in making these accommodations, in 
effect trade off degrees of local autonomy for stability and predictabil- 
ity from the forces about them. 

An analogy to the free enterprise ^stem may not be inappropri- 
aVft. Many large corporations rely on goWnmeilt subsidies and seek 
protection of various kinds. It is common Jknowledge that free enter- 
prise is no longer totally "free," though iCs^dvocates steadily decry the 
erosion of a cherished principle. Perhaps, IjikeTlTe^risoner of Chalon, 
those of us in both business and education are learning to live with our 
chains. ' ^ 

For those readers who expected a fire and brimstone presenta- 
tion protesting statp level threats to local autonomy, these paragraphs 
have been a disappointment. Yet we simply cannot ignore the facts, 
and each aspect of the question is murky. 

For example, in all fairness we must acknowledge that each of 
the ten strictures described is regarded by some responsible official in 
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^ the le^slative or executive branch as in the public interest to assure ef- 
ficiency and accountability and to protect the taxpayer's interests, 
^ach of the ten factors in and of itself may not be all that onerous. It is 
the cumulative impact that is so disconcerting. Yet to stonewall each 
stricture is to run the risk of being labeled a renegade public official 
and to seemingly oppose current values in the public sectpr. Commu- 
nity college administrators must attempt to understand the point of. 
view of legislators: that as revenue resources have become tighter, legis- 
latures seek^ways of saving money rather than increasing taxes. The 
result is a whole series of decisions that from the institutional stand- 
point constitute operating strictures. Both sides in the seesaw battle 
that results should constantly remind themselves that what is at stake is 
maintaining a balance between the public interest as expressed in legis-^. 
lative and executive branch concerns with efficiency and accountabil- 
ity on one side, and the institutional interest in preserving maximum 
local independence to operate on the other 

There is still another dimension. We are tax-supportec( institu- 
tions. In this day of open meeting laws, public disclosure laws and pres- 
idential proposals for zero-base budgeting, it should not be too surpris- 
ing to confront more detailed requirements for accountability. To a 
substantial extent, the ten examples of outside controls discussed ear- 
lier really involve this larger question of accountability. Certainly the 
reasons fdr additional control become more understandable when one> 
looks at society's perception of the credibility of public officials, admin- 
istration-faculty relationships, teacher strikes, heavy taxation bur- 
dens, and the like. People as a whole and thus their eletted represen- 
tatives want to know what it is that their dollars are purchasing. The: 
only way that they feel they can come up with the answers is through a 
substantial, detailed data base and constant questioning by both exec- 
utive and legislative branch representatives, We find that happening in 
our state, where the le^lature's computerized LEAP (Legislative Eval- 
uation ^d Accpuntability Program) system has been implemented to 
provide' a greater base of information from which to make budget 
decisions. > ; 

Above all, there is little point in deciying the demise of local 
control or the rise of state control, for neither is a correct description of 
what is happening. _ Rather, higher education decision-making— 
because many constituencies h^ve a legitimate interest in the out- 
come—is now based on a complex interactive process involving many 
interests, and wUl probably continue that way for some time to come. 

Tlie process will be typified not by coercion but rather by nego- 
tiation, compromise, and participation. It will take place in an atmo- 
sphefe of considerable ambiguity, within which administrators and / 



boards must learn to operate. We will wring our hands as if in pain, 
but work closely with our tormentors! The obvious challenge is to 
change our tormentofi into allies in seeing to it that fundamental com- 
munity college characteristics are presented. State boards and local 
boards and their staffs will be natural allies in the common endeavor to 
create tihe best possible^atmosphere to conduct their educational activ- 
^ ities. State boards will be subjected to legislative pressures to serve as 
agents of the legislature in imposing greater controls over local limits. 
If the community college is to retain its unique ability to serve local 
needs, state boards will have to resist the legislative pressure and con- 
tinue to serve a mediating function that helps preserve maximum deci- 
sion-making authority for college administrators jand trustees. 
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. , The real question in Pennsylvania today is 

' * . ' the locus of control of community colleges 

% ^ but ratk^he responsibility for funding. 
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lo^i^ control of 
Gomm^ ily col leges: 
still operating |fT|^^ 

^ elwobd a. si 



The community college system of Pemisykania is not really a system at 
all -at best it can be described as a^loqse^ed^tion of fourteen rather' 
autonomous operations, e^ch receiving monies from the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania and submitting k)me very basic infdnnation in 
return. The enabling legislatidji for i:ommunity colleges in Pennsyl- 
vania did not contain any provision for a centralized organization of 
the colleges and there has been no real effort to establish such a system 
of community colleges. In light of developments in other states, where 
either the initial thrust or the later tendency Was tdward a centralized 
system^ one must wonder how Pennsylvania'slnsi^tence onjocal auton- 
omous units has fared. 

Comi*unity colleges in Pennsylvania w^re initiated in 1963 with 
the passage of legislation (Act 484) modeled after the American Asso- 
ciation of Community/Junior Colleges model of' that time. This leg; 
islation created the community colleges as completely freestanding 
operations. , . ^ 

Establishment of community colleges must, come as a result of 
local initiative. There are no\v fourteen- community colleges serving 

New'Dtrectiom for Community Colleges, 23^978 ^ * i ' 



most of the populous areas of the state, but there are many area? of the 
state still without these services. The'coHeges must be sponsored by an 
existing taxing authority, sugK as school districts or county commis- 
sioners, which provides the funding necessary for the operation of the 
college over and above that provided by the commonweailth, arid 
which Appoints the boards of trustees. 

The local boards of trustees have direct control over the com- 
munity colleges. They are resppnsible for appoinring the president, 
holding tjije^ alLoLthe physical facilities and assets, and making all of 
the necj^g^ry^licies on admission of students, cburses of instruction, 
tuition? and other matters necessary for operation of the college. 

The funding for cyrnmunity colleges i&^ provided for in the 
enabling legislation as follows: the state is obligated to provide one- 
tjiird bf the operating costs to a current maximum of $1500 per 
and one-half of the capital costs. The state, since new legislation in 
1974, provides a stipend of $150 for each FTE enrolled ii|fan 
approved occupational program. The local sponsors must provide the 
balance of the funding for both operations and capital. The law does 
provide that^, to support the cost of operations, the sponsors may 
charge tuition to students, but this tuition may not amount to more 
than a per-student cost of one-third of the operating costs. 

There is one very important and unique factor in the educa- 
tional situation in Pennsylvania: Since .1896 we have had the Pennsyl- 
vania Association of Colleges and Universities (PACU), an organization 
including jn its membership all of the "institutions of higher education 
in the'statt. In the past twenty years this organization has increased its 
effectiveness and stature in the higher education community and the 
larger commumty so that today it serves as" an important source of 
checks and balances for the total system of higher education in the 
state. . . 

PACLI represents a unified voice of higher education, a voice 
recognized and appreciated b^ legislators, the State Board of Educa- 
tion, the Department qf Education, and others concerned with higher 
scducation. They recognize PACU as the voice of higher education. 
Representaytives of the organization sit on the advisory council to the 
State Board of Education, on the 1^02 Commission, and on all impor- 
tant task forces, committees, commisshais, and so on, that in any way 
'relate to'higher education. Through this rather .unique niechanism 
many of the problems of higher education are worked out internally 
befor&it becomes necessary for the state bodies to become involved. 

In 1972 the community colleges established within PACU a^sep. 
arate cornmission for the comrnunity colleges, and 11^1974 the trustees 
of the community colleges organized the Pennsylvania Federation of 

^ . - . 
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Community College Taistees. Both of these organization^^ work closely 
with PACU, the other segments of higher educat^, the State Board 
of Education, and the Department of Education. Furthermore, the 
1971 Master Plan for Higher Education in Pennsylvania recommended 
that the commissioner of higher education establisli^a^bordinating 
council with the presidents o£e^h of the segments. Since that time the 
presidents of the community colleges h|ve met with the commissioner 
of higher education to discuss problems land concerns before it is neces- 
sary for the state to hand down a Solution. 

^Another unique aspect of the system in Pennsylvailia is the 
organization and operation of the State Board of Education, which in 
Pennsylvania is a coordinating board rather than a governing board. 
In the legislation that established the State Board of Education (passed 
in 1963) there was a specific charge to the board to develop asystem 
of community colleges across the commonwealth. The S^teB^rd 
adopted policies and regulations for the establishment, operation, and 
maintenance of community colleges, but exercises n^^zreet control 
over the institutions. % 

The other organization that is involved witii community college 
operation is the Pennsylvania Department of EducWtion (PDE). Essen- 
tially the PDE is concerned with protecting the commonwealth share of 
funding for the community colleges. Staff in the PDE approve the cap- 
ital construction requests, work out proceduresvior funding, process 
the paymea^, and then audit the payments at Hae end of the fiscal 
year. The PDE k not involved in academic affaiA; staffing policies, 
program appr^r^il, issuance of contracts, and so oS, at the community 
colleges. ^ 

It is clear that in Pennsylvania the real control of the comfnu- 
nity colleges rests with the local board of trustees. The local .sponsor 
must appoint the b6ard and approve annual budgets- the State Board 
of E^cation provides some overall cgrections through the issuance of 
its regulations; the PDE is concerned with the commonwealth share of 
the funding tbr operating and capital; and the counterbalancing influ- 
ence for all of this is the PACU and the Commission for Community 
Colleges. ^ 

*/ -how has the system worked? 

' . I arti not suggesting that the operations have been without diffi- 
culties; there have been and continue to be difficulties facing the^ sys- 
tem of community colleges. The basic difference is* that by and large 
we have escaped th^ heavy hand of the state through an emphasis on 
cooperative efforts to resolve problems. 
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One of t^e best examples of this cooperation occurred in 1974 ^ 
when thejComiyiunity College Act wasLamended to provide that the 
state woufld furid'FTEs enrolled in approved occupational prog^Rns * 
with an ^X^ra |l50 stipend. T^he act^clearly provided. that these pro- 
grams had-^fete approved by the state secretary of education. We im- 
mediat^lywote to the secretary asking that a committee be established 
to draw up criteria for the approval of, these programs and that this 
committee include representatives from the comniunity colleges as well 
as staff from PDE. That suggestion was agreed to; the committee was 
established, met, and drew up a draft of criteria. The list of suggested 
criteria was reviewed by the colleges and other staff in the department, 
and some minor modifications were made and agreed to. Next we 
suggested that a committee be established to review^ the proposed pro- 
grams for the purpose of approving; we again suggested that four 
representatives from the community colleges sit on this committee. 
That was agreed to, and now each year this committee meets to review 
programs submitted by the community colleges for the purposes of 
approving them for this stipend payment. The system has worked well 
to everyone's ben^t and s^isfaction. 

Another example was the two-year effort to make major revi- 
sions in the chapter of Regulations pertaining to community colleges. 
The process started with a meeting including representatives from tKe 
PDE, the community college presidents, and the community college 
trustees. Each group \>|as asked to suggest some of the changes that 
were needed and to rJview the changes that were proposed. Then 
began a long period of joint meetings, compromises, and some public 
hearings. The revision /s now completed and all parties seem satisfied 
with the outcome. * \^ ' 

Because of changes in the regulations and sotne">ecommenda- 
tions in ^he new master plan, the community colleges liave to work out 
a system for program reView and approval. Again, the community col- 
lege representatives held meetings with staff of PDE and provided the ' 
initiative for developing a proposal. The program review and program 
approval process will still be within th^ control of the local board of 
trustees; all that the department is requesting is that the fourteen col- 
leges each implement a procedure to ^ure that this will ^ke place in 
some prgahizeid fashion. , 

The same sort of cooperative process has been usM in develop-* 
i^g^idelines for approving capital projects, the forms for requesting 
on funding, development of^ manual for the auditing process, 
and other similar problems. In each ckse a committee with representa- 
tives froh^the colleges has provided the leadership and developed a 
final document to which. all parties could agree. ^ 




present and future challenges 



itt^e experiences of the community colleges in the relationships 
witt the^Stite Board of Education and the Department of Education 
have been, for the most part, rather positive; We have attempted to 
identify problems before they became 'severe and then to work jointly 
> f or a resolution that provides maximum satisfaction for each party. For 
the most part, both parties would probably rate these last years as very 
jsuccessful. 

Obviously, times are changing and — for higher education at 
least — the times are getting more difficult. The real question in Penn- 
sylvania today is not the locus of control of the community colleges but 
rather the responsibility for funding. As already noted, there is a spe- 
cific limit on the state share^of the funding of community colleges, with 
the balance being passed on to the local sponsor. This is creating severe 
problems and the answers are not easy. 

One of the indirect outcomes of this difficult period is an at- 
tempt by the commonwealth to obtain a share of the federal funds 
received by the community colleges. Since 1972 all federal funds 
received by community colleges in the commonwealth have been cre- 
dited to the local sponsor's share. Last year the state attempted to off- 
set its contribution to the community colleges by the amount of federal 
funds received by the community colleges. The community, colleges 
have attempted to correct this vyith legislation and have been unsuc- 
cessful. Currently, the trustees' organization is in the process of filing 
petition of declaratory judgmen^^against the commonwealth, challeng- 
ing the constitutionality of the legislative attempt to do this. The inter- 
esting aspect of this particular.problem is that the State Board of Edu- 
cation through an official resolution decided to join with the commu- 
nity colleges in suing the commonwealth on the question of constitu- 
tionality. This problem' will probably not be resolved for some time; 
but, fortunately, the State Board of Education, the PDE, and the t 
community colleges are working together on this. : M 

The other problem is that of inadequate funding for. the com- j 
munity colleges. Because of other constraints on the Department of | 
Education and the State Board of Education, it is less easy each year ! 
for them to support the community colleges in their attempt to seek a 
more adequate level of funding. It is clear, however, that the local j 
sponsors have nearly reached the lirpiTcJ funds they can provide for J 
community colleges, and the state seems luce the most logical source for 
increased funds. 

Any increase iiy the level of state funding will raise fears of addi- 
tional state control. This is something the community college repre- 
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sentatives — both the presidents and the trustees — are very concerned 
' about. 

Another important consideration for the future grows out of the 
presently dej^^lbping nevm^fter plan for higher education in the com- 
monwealth. There aresb^ clear indications that one of the important 
messages of the new master plan is a trend toward more centralized 
control. Representatives of all types of institutions continue to sg^port 
our present mode of operations; but everyone also recognizes that 
change of some sort is inevitable. 

The combination of the need fof additional state funding, the 
probable recommendations of the new master plan, and the general 
trend toward more centralized control of higher education in other 
states lead to the inescapable conclusion that the experiences of the 
^ community colleges in Pennsylvania will probably change in the 
future. The community colleges still feel that the mechanism for our 
operations is working very well; there are problems, of course, but 
these problenfis are preferable to the unknown prcfblems that would 
arise under a more centralized authority. The community colleges in 
Pennsylvania will continue to strive for the opportunity to serve and 
provide programs under the loose federation of institutions, while at 
the same time recognizing that change is coming and that we will have 
to make accommodations to those changes. 



Elwood A . Snoemaker is the executive secretary 
for the Commission for Community Colleges, 
State of Pennsylvania. 



A balance between state and local decision making 
results in an effective community college system. 




stateloca^ partnership 
in junior college governanee/ 



george y. moody 



The issue of state Versus local control of public community and junior 
colleges may be a nlajorVietfrrent to the ability of these institutions to 
fulfill the roles conmionly assigned them. TTie suggestion that the 
struggle is for either complete state control or total local autonomy is 
erroneous and fosters development of conflicts, that interfere with pro- 
dtUjrtive activities on both local and state levels. ■ ' ^ 

The Camegie^onmiissiQn on Higher Education (1973, p. 17) 
argues ^at "autonomy m the sense of full self-governance does not now 
exist f(^r American higher educatioa, nor has it existed for a veiy long 
time^^ifever. Autonomy is limitedlby law, by the necessary influences 
and controls that go along with fiiiancial support, and by public policy 
in areas of substantial public concern. Autonomy in these areas is 
neither possibje qor desirable." 

state-local relationships 

States have preeminent^^Tcspon^ibility for education. ,The state 
through legislative action or the lack of it sets public policy for jtost- 
secondary education, including its availability, forms, quality, and 
efficiency. • ^ 

New Directions for Community Colleges, 2S, 1978 ^ ' (69 
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Control is the authority to make decisions that haw impact 
upon an institution. Decision making is control, and control is power. 
The reality of control of the public two-year institutions is that control 
is a balance between decision majcirig at the state level and decision 
makijigat tl;ie institutional level. Halstead (1974, p. 11) suggests that it 
is realistic to expect that some form of powtr struggle will always be 
inevitable between state and la<-al conCems. An intriguing challenge is 
the continuing search for an optimal balance between central coordi- 
nation and institutional autonomy. 

The relationship between state and local institutions is gener- 
ally the result of unique situations and conditions and reflects the tra- 
ditions, values, and practices of not. only the ^educational community 
but al^ the political process and the people of the state. 

state structure 

Mississippi pioneered in the development of locally controlled, 
state and locally supported two-year colleges. In 1908, state legislation 
provided for county high schools to serve the educational needs of the 
youth of a rural population; by 1922 these institutions had received 
legislativ^uthorization to provide the freshmen and sophomore years 
of collegiatg course work. The state legislature in 1928 reaffirmed local 
boards of trustees in provision of goverhance, while it established a 
state junior college commission to jjromote quality and coordinatioq^ 
among these new institutions. There are sixteen public junior- college^ 
districts in Mississippi; eleven of these were established at the time of 
the 1928 legislation. » . 

A half centurf later, the final decision making authority for the 
operation of the sixteen junior colleges in Mississippi continues to 
reside with the local board of trustees a^d administration. Decision 
making at^'these institutions reaches into the grass roots of the society 
they serve. 

Local boards of trustees by law and practice appoint the presi- 
dent, adopt the college budget, employ teachers uppit^recommenda- 
rion of the president, make provisions and establish policies for leave, 
set salaries, and establish the educatiortal program of the college. The 
board is autfibrized to borrow money ^or operation'and for construc- 
tion and iniprovem^t*, transport students, set fees and tuition, and 
^issue diplomas or degrees to students who successfully complete courses 
of study. The board acquires and holds tftle to property, executes ' 
If ases, and sells property not used aild peeded by districts. Further, the . 
board may recommend a tax rate for district general support and 
maintenanc|irom each oJF the member counties} : ^ 

• Glenny and others (1^71, p. 7) advocate that as a par'ticip'^tory ' 
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agency, the state coordinating board for postsecondary education must 
rely on widespread consensus fdt its decisions and on persuasion and 
cooperation rather than fiat and pure power for policy and implemen- 
tation. However, it is maintained that certain legal powers are neces- 
sary for the-board to underpin and reinforce the intent of the state to 
plan and create a comprehensive system. The powers thought neces*, 
sary for coordination include: to engage in continuous planning; to 
acquire mformation through the establishment of statewide manage- 
ment and data systems; to review and approve new and existing degree 
programs, new campuses, and extension centers; to review and make 
recommendations on any and ^ facets of both -operating and capital 
budgets and, when requested by state authorities, present a consoli- 
dated budget for the whole system (p. 25). 

The State Junior Coliege Commission in Mississippi functions 
under the State Board of Education (K-12) and is composed of ten mem- 
bers: the elected state superintendent of education as chairman, three 
public university presidents named by statute, three public junior col- 
lege piresidents setected by the junior college presidents; and three lay 
persons appointed^y the governor. The commissipn is granted approval 
authority with respect to local institutions' proposals for (1) new atten- 
dance centers, (2) contracts to borrow money for certain types of facil- 
ities, and (3) state funds for junior college vocational- technical facilities. 

The commission, which meets quarteriy, is considered a coordi- 
nating board for junior colleges. The work of the comnl^sion is con- 
ducted through and by the Division of Junior Colleges, State Depart- 
ment of Education. Statutes describing the division's authority ^nd 
responsibility use terms such as advic^e, assist, recommend, study, pro- 
vide technical leadership, and^so on. The degree of state office involve- 
ment in local administration that the legislature and local administra- 
tors and boards desire from the state office is reflected in the size of the 
staffs two professional educators and two secretaries. 

The eight public fqur-year institutions in Mississippi are under 
the central governance of a c^stituiional board, which has involve- 
ment only with the associate degree nursing programs o^rated by 
public junior colleges. y 

operational relationships 

V 

The relationship between the state office and local institutions 
135 one characterized by inclusion of members of each le^jd iif practically 
every acxivity that has statewide impact: the annual budget requests 
for state appropriations, the establishment and maintenance of junior 
college standards, and the prog^ain approval process. , ^ . / 

This relationship reflects the cooperation afld mutual, respect 
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between the levels of operation in Mississippi junior colleges Other ac- 
complishments resulting from voluntary efforts of institutional repre- 
sentatives with the state office staff include a uniform academic course 
numbering system, a uniform financial accounting system, and the 
sponsorship and supervision of statewide alctivities ^for junior college 
personnel and students. ' , ■ 

One of the state office staff members participates in the 
monthly presidents' meeting and the periodic meetings of academic 
deans, student personnel officers, and busfhess managers. The over- 
whelming conviction is that the best decisions can be^ derived through 
an open forum o^ local- and state-level staff and'that most effective 
implemenj'atioh of these decisions depends upon this bilevel participa- 
tion as well. 

Encroachments. The state control with which Mississippi public 
junior colleg e^Us t be concerned is through state^gencies other than 
tfie Junior (?<^M^Xommission and Division of Junior Colleges. In 

- varying degrfees^and^irections, control is.exercised by regulations of 
the state agencies that oversee buildings, public accounts, manpower, 
and other special activities. Further influence upon the local institu- 

• tions is exercised through the conduct of studies and requests for infor- 
mation by these agencies and by legislative committees. This influence 
frequently interferes with local efforts which otherwise would be 
directed at some local priority. . ' 

Direct control by some/agencie^ is obvious. An agency estab- 
lishW for providing technical assistance' and oversight of computer 
OpJMitions now purchases and holds title to computers and central 
data processing units at local institutions -regardless of the source of 
funding for the; purchase.. Th& state building agency has approval 
authority over statg-funded building projects kt the local institution, 

.mdudihg approval of architect ai^igniAeat, plin and specifications, 
award of contract, and inspection during construct i6i\, These relation- 
ships have, been harmonious,' but many local administrators feel they 

. are unnecessary. . • 

• - During the last fiv^ -years, a state agency l>as been created to 
manage the employment and* promotion of state employees through a 
classification system. Inclusion of employees of local junior colleges 
-into this classification system is advocated by some legislators #nd 
would directly clas^'wi'th the current a^thority of! local boards of 
trustees. . , " ' 

Knally, regulations of state agencies governing certairi pro- ~ 
grams canducted by the local junior colleges affect decision making. 
State boards for nursing, barbering and cosmetology, and other Voca- 
tional education jxrograms influence local excision making options. 



strengths anci weaknesses 



If growth arid development of services by local institutions to 
meet local needs is an indicator, Jocal autonomy with state Mprdina- 
tion works well in Mississippi. The basic' function of coinmunTty and 
junior colleges is education of studerits and this education takes place 
in institutions and in programs. Decisioils. are allowedTTo be made as 
close to the operational level as possible. Invol^me^it in the decision- 
making process of the people concerned with and affected by the deci- 
sions enhances the acceptability' and the execution of these actions. 
Decisions are not ^lade at one level only to be carried out at^another. ^ 

Local autonomy eAcqurages rapid response to changing condi-^ 
tions and needs. It permits diversity, fnaoAratidn^ and initiative. Local 
autonomy also tends to minimize paper processihg at the state office 
and deters state bureaucracy in education. « 

Finally, the broad bSse of local decision making helps local 
institutions and the statewide system of institutions to be pQliticall)^^ 
effective. They, are recognized as righlfiil partners in local' and state 
affairs. . , ' . i . / 

On th? other hand, state coordination of locally controlled 
institutions has some inherent weaknesses. Not^^he least of these is the 
dependence of this relationship upon the goodwill and active suppc^rt 
of all participants in the system. There may also exist a perceived, if 
not actual, protection of vested locarinterests rather than articulation 
of state interests. 

In the Mississippi system, most action depend^pon local initia- 
tive. Akhough the state office may^ recommend programs or activities, 
only the local institution determines wh^her such programs or activ- ' 
ities are to becom^ reality. Thfere is no reSiediation .for local dedsions 
that are consideredless satisfactory than others. The absence/of this 
corrective authority py the state office creatq^ a vacuum in me power 
process— a vacuum that i^ frequently filled by a nonedh^t^al 
agency. ' ^ < 

The state office need not become involved in making (incisions 
about internal instjtut^pal. matters so lortg as the insthutiori itself has 
oj^erated reasonably and effectively in r^ching decisions. However, ' 
the sta^e'sJinterest must be provided for if Ipcal ^tibn ifikiot sufficient. 
This interest not protected' in many systems of locally autonomous 
institutions.. ' V . ^ . ' 

. , There are twdjotlier weaknesses arising from a system cK'sposed - 
to strong local control. State agencies restricted prinrarily to an infor- 
mational and assisting role have a limited use— and few in the legisla- 
ture or local institution will pay much attention to such an agency. 



Furthermore, fear of stronger state control and growing bureaucr^^ 
may result in insufficient staffing of the state office. Failure to max? 
mize advantages of coordination and to provide staff for the important 
planning functioamay result. . 

conclusion'' 

Each state must be unique in its balance of state and local con- 
trol. This relationship operates within the total social and political in- 
fluences of the state. 
; ^' Locally controlled two-year institutions with state coordination 
' have served well in Mississippi and will msfiN'uture needs of the state if 
imaginative and diverse^local participation continues in^tatewide con- 
cerns. Responsible decision making by each local board and adminis- 
tration is critical to local control. State leadership should aid in the 
decision-making process at the instit^tional level. Statewide imprests 
and accountability for state resources should be assured by the^roper 
balance of Stat<^-level participation in the total .governance of the 
system. . . : ^ ^ . 

^ The.grea tc^t deterrent to state control is the recprd of success of 
locally controlled iiistitutions, nianaged effectively and" efficiently to 
irileet the needs of the areas of service. The greatest assurance for the 
best exercise of local authority jj an active and concerned^ board of 
. trustees, provided with relevant and accurate data, operating in the 
arena of open deliberation and in tune with district and statewide 
needs. ' ' . ' 
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Jn rek^nt years, the need for some form of 
coordznatipn^nd planning has been recognized 
for Michigan's public higher education. 
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ichigari atthe crossroads 

- philip j! gannop 



The entire question of institutional autonomy is a complex one. This 
chapter attempts to examine the question in a pragmatic context as it 
relates to the state of Michigan. We wfll look at the question of institu- 
• tional govertuiiice in postsecondary eduG^tio^ji institutions' in. general 
and community colleges in particular. The most important issues are 
autonomy, finance and budget, governance, legal-constitutional' con- 
cerns, and t|ie>attitudes of varicAis internal and external constituents of ' 
these ihsfitutions. • 

. Worldwide,. the roles anjd functic^ns of institutions of higher 
educatioa are chainging;, and as these change, so does their degree of 
autonomy . Regardless of the traditions of 'private and public higher ' 
education in each state, institutions pi highei^ eduf ation are being 
challenged' concerning institutional autonomy and their responsibjilit/ 
to the state and federal govemmtntSi 

. In' trying to Jn^t the ^ needs of their constituents, leaders in 
higher ediication and in state and, federal governmeb|^are takilig posi - 
tions in relation to coordination, statewioe plannii^ ceptralization, 
role definition, coniposition of the board of truste(M, post-secondary V3. 
higher education, fipancej, and enrollment. ^ ' ^/^ 

In MicMgan, fijietr^i^^ autonomy has^eeri 

extrdmely strong andsuBstantiated fhtough a number of court cases v 
arid constitutional recc/gnitign. In recent years, the need for ^ome form 

Net/Dtxectior^ OO ' . ' 75 
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of ctKirdiiKition and planning has been recognized by all segments of 
Mic higan's public higher education and government,.and a nundier of 
Ht^dies have l)ern completed and used to iinplement chang^. In 
December of 1972 Goveriior William tev<Milliken established the Gov- 
ernor's Connnission on Higher lulucji^ion, which completed its work 
and gave its report in October, 1974. This commission sought "to find 
a broad consensus on needed reforms in postsccondary education and 
bring about their impleni(MUa\ion." It also asserted that there is a need 
to determine opinions and attitudes of significant individuals and 
groups toward this report. 

One of the key issues facing Michig^iiV higher education will be 
the process by which institutions iind thcVtatc will deal with the issues 
of iastitutional autonomy, and the nfeed fQ|^sta(Q planning and coordi- 
n^ition. Prior to the mid 1950s/ rtcirlVe,j^te^ nor universities; 'nor 
federal and 5tatc governments >involv(^>e^^^sclvcs significantly in 
3hort-'ar\d long-r^ingc planning*, nor was a^ft^ fclt for Extensive door- 
• dination and cooperation among locally goverricd public commtinity 
^ colleges; I he interface between these groups and'among colleges was 
/amiable and4n%0f respect. With the Jargt influx of students during 
the late 1950s hna^^rly 196,05, higher, education forced a reallocdtiori 
of f^inding.*ri|p^ib^^ federal and state goverpments. .WitK- in- 
creased fun^h^j^a^^ from the legislature arid the executive 
"^brarfch of the s^raM^ 

As LogaiflPrvTR"^, p of the American Council on 

Education-, has* pointed out, "Irt a short period of fifteen years the issue 
of r(?lative "Autonomy of colleges an4 i^^nivcrsities and their freedom 
froni unificd/control and national or -state centralized control has 
, moved firom far down the agenda to one j)f the top priorities in higher 
>f4M.^ipn7 (1965, ppLt29-37). Also, th(^d|oline in the number (tf high 
schb^|^:^adu^^tes an4 a leveling off in taxes people are willing to pay 
tl|e stkib government jhas created competition for funds as \yell as a 
j>i;blic demand for accovintability. ' ^ 

' * .;f: ;Rpbert^O . Bcrdahl, in Statewide Coordination of Higher Edu- 
ca^/^'n ^1971),^also^rXipljasized how far centralization has moved in the 
.Uhitcd>;StatesV notir>g that in ^969 only two states had no politically 
named cbord&ating agencies and only twc^continucd to rely on vdlun- ' 
tary associations to perform the coordinatirTg function.. Two educators 
are quoted iifi^the front matter of BerdahVs book as pointing out rajther* 
clearly the issue of autohomy as viewed fr^m^jp^JDerspective of higher • 
education. John Gardner said>, "The issue crf?^»^rsity autonomy will 
never be fihally solved. It can only be Hved witth^ And Claude Bissell 
'said, "Autonomy does not depend'upbn financial independence, for in * 
these days, np University .V . is financially .ijacjependem. Nor does^it ^ 

'.. •4.. ^ ' ^ . 



depend jflpon isolation froni politics, whiph ii^yijest is nervous and 
unreal, ffor every university these dj^ys must ebpffc inj^ conver- 
sations with those who have been elected f<)^^blic IJ^ce. Academic 
autonomy really depends on a broad' soxrial assumption that, despite 
the exigencies of the mtoment? we must not make decisions on inade- 
quate inforrnation/' 

In 1973 William Milliken, Governor of Michigan,,in his charge 
to his newly appointed Commission on Higher Education, listed several 
major concerns, Avhich can be suYnmarized as follows:. 
? . 1. Institutlohs of higher education have fallen ^om high 
regard until only 33 percent of the American people express high con- 
fidence in educational leadership, as compared with 61 percent id 
1966. -/ ^ 

^ ,2. Not too many years ago institution^ could request resoui*ces 
for capital outlay or operation from the state, and'altlig^gh xMky felt 
tJ^y did not receive all they wished, the rate was sych that it probably 
could be looked 6i\ as the golden, age for higher education in the 
Unifed States. In the last few years it seems that it Has almost totally 
reversed. , . 

3. ^ Because 61^ the dissatisfaction of 'many students in the* late 
1960s and because of the financial crunch and changing of priorities, 
higher education is being reevaluated. It has to be a^ccountable in ways 

' and foil39s it never has before. 

4. Th.e effectiveness of teaching ifhust also bj? reviewed. • 

' 5. UThe validity of the expressed desire of institutions for ekpan- 
«ion, for piore buildings,, expanded programs, and bigger.cartipuses, is 
questioned; , . ^ . - ^ 

6. The need to measure the quality of education is to be. em- 
phasized. . / . 

governor a)sked the Commission on Higher Xducation to be 
sensitive to what he hoped would b^ somp of the anticipated outcomes 
and recommendaticfris. He requested that the Commission on. Higher 
Educatioli: ... ' ' . 

r. Make recprtiYnendations regarding planning and coordina- " 
tion of pbstsecohdary education and study the finan^i^l needs of post- 
se<!pndar^ educatii^p. * • , " ' - ^ ^ 

■* I ' 2, Look carefully at tHe role and. function of higher educatidrv 



in Jw<yaigan. 

. ^ 3. Devise a system for more effective planning 2tfid coordination. 
4^ Look for a more cffettive way for governance. 
6. Look for a bold npW design for the ordering artd delivery df 
hig^iereducation services in Michigan. • . ... 

/• * At the federaP level, tlie Task' Force on Higher EducaVion, 
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known as the NewmaScon^mission, pointe^ out the trend toward uni- 
formity in our institutions, gr9wlng bure^iucracy, overemphasis on aca- 
demic credentials^, isphition of students fro'ip ;hc world, and lack of 
sensitivity. to career involvement on tlic^pan of lugHer education. Like 
most states which now have centrally developed pjanning coordination 
systems, Michigan higher education iy ^t a crucial decisiori point. 
Michigan's constitution of 1962 appeared to gii'c the Department of 
Education the role of coordinatioh dphd planning.' this has been cdn- 
tested in the courts and the autononfy of the JndiyiduaT colleges and 
univer^ties has been substantiated. Boards of trustees are the account- . 
able group. Consequently, there is no office designated by law in Mich- 
igan that can request cooperation and coordination of higher educa- 
tion. The executive and legislative offices through appropriations and 
other approaches do, however, impact, on the area^s of planning^and 
coordination. '"'"i 

Historically, Michigan has had a strong commitment to all seg- 
ments of public education. Over 80 percent of students in higher edu- 
cation in Michigan attend public institutions. In its constitutions and 
through court ^ decisions, Michigan has reemphasized many times its 
respect for autonomy of universities and four-year colleges. Time ^nd 
time again when clashes have arisen between institutions of higher 
learning and the legislature Or governor's office, the courts have reaf- 
firmed the autonomy of the institution and the reserve rights of the 
boards of control. ^ 

iTi the Spring 1978^ issue of the Michigan AAUP letter, Dr. 
Allen H. Jones, executive secretary of the IVJichigian Conference of 
American Association of University Professors, had an address that he 
gave at a forum on April 7, 1978, reproduced with the 'title: "/^re'We 
All in the Same Boat, or Is It 'Everyone for Oneself?" 

The executive secretary's presentat/ion, although not necessarily 
the view the AAUP, does give a perception that is lield by many in 
higher education in Michigan, including myself. He succinctly t^lks 
about the unique history of Michigan in' higher education: ' ^ 

' , - ' ,^ ^ 
A close look at the many^AAUP statements of principle ^ 
will reveal a common theme of reject for the individual f^c-^ 
culty member and for the nature of the Academic pursuit, and - 

resistance to tendencies of administrative authoritarianisfn and"^ 
academic centralization. Indeed, I b^lievb. that a sjrong case 
can, be made ; that centraHzation and bureaucratization, • 
whether at, the institutional, state, or at :somf future point.of . 
national level, are anathema to the histpric pursuit of academic ' 
freedom and acadGmicgovernance by faculty. . . . 
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Michigan has a unique higher education history^nd I 
believe a most fortunate one. From the inception of public 
higher education with the University of Michigan, our state has 
provided clearcut constitutional standing for our primary insti- 
tutions, and through the vicissitudes of constitutional revision, » 
^ legislative muscle-flexing, and court interpretation, we now live 

with a nonsystern.of higher education in which each public bac- 
calaureate institution has an independent boc^rd of control and 
cdnsidefhble protection from the political whims of either the » 
governor's office or the legislature. While the State Board of 
Education serves as Michigan's "1202 Commission," it is clear - 
that the board has rio ^ower over the institutions, and barj^'.^ 
qualifies under the federal! 202 definition. ... ; • 

I think that this nonsystesijiis an excellent thing. Michi- 
gan has seen the gradual developmerityof fifteen public baccat- 
laureate campuses and twenty^nine public community colleges, 
each with autonomous boards and administrations, and eacl\ 
striving to develop and fl<sh out a character and charisrha^ its 
own. And, in fact, nearly all of these institutions have created 
some special appeal, and some loyal following, ranging from ^ 
international prominence to local pride. 

course ta^jconomy 

One of the most" iliteresting impacts on Ideal autonomy, and 
one which will possibly be challenged constitutionally by the cornmu- 
nity colleges, was the Appropriation Act, which mibidated a complete 
taxonomy of courses for whith community colleges could seek state 
funding. 

The State Pepartment of EcJ^catiohivas given the responsibility 
for the development of the taxonomy. In addition, the act provided 
that a' panel of five members would be- established to give direction t!o 
review and approve actions of the Department of Education w,ith 
regard to the development of the taxonomy in matters of conflict be- 
tween a college, the.Department of Education, and the legislature con- 
cerning the taxonomy. However, no appeal or due process has been , 
.developed'prior to meeting with the legislative representatives. The act 
further provides that the panel will consist of two senators and two 
representatives selected "frbm the House and Senate Appropriations 
Comrrtittee on a rbypartisan basis, and one representative from the 
Department of Management and Budget. 

.0 The ^ct provides that a comrrxunity college ,\vill not be funded 
for any courses riot included ip the final tax6j:iomy developed from the 
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categories delineated in the Appropriations Bill. Appeals may be 
directed to the five-member panel provided by the act. The decision of 
the panel is final. It apepars at this point that the legislature is acting 
as an administrative agency, directing the Department of Education 
and community colleges concerning pro-am arid course development 
at the local level. / 

^There seems to be a direct conflict between this act, with its in- 
trusion by the state legislature via a course-by-course analysis of what 
will be funded by the state, and the constitutional mandate given to 
community colleges for direction and control of their institutions. 

A community college president adressed the following^ letter to 
the State Board of ^Education and to the legislature and governor in 
February. 1978, regarding the impact of the taxonomy on Michigan 
community colleges: 

' . - f 
; Last week I presented to the State Board of Education, 

the enclosed materials, which pertain to the taxonomy and the 
constitutionality of the community college legislation that be. 
. came effective on August 4, 1977. I would like to share wifh you 
•my concerns about what is happening to community colleges in 
Michigan. . 

■ J^^ major issues. I believe, are institutional responsibil- 
ity arid accountability. Not mopey-as important as that may 
be and of immediate concern. ' 

^ I think the-iSsue is so critical that it is d me for each of us 
to review^carefiilly our philosophiqal commitment regarding' , 
the role, function, and responsibility of the executive office, the 
V legislature, and the State Board of Education, as they relate to 
the responsibili^^. Vceountability. and autonomy of Michigan 
communit)g3(^tipe^e boards of control. 

Tradition anlckhistory in*)ur country point in one direc- 
tion-that r^ppnrfbility and accountability be delegated, to 
^ the greatest degree possible, to an individual ,gr.;^dup at the 
local level. This issuers central, 4 believe, in a d^^cratic soci- 
ety. The other choice IS to centralize. Which, in my opinion, will 
diminish a citizen's opportunity for personal growth and respdn- 
sibihtyfor their own actions. ^ ^ ' 

\ Our way of hfe has centered around encouraging per- 
sonal initiative and^ providing opporturiities for self-iriiprove- 
I believe th^t community colleges play a. major role in 
T^el^g people reahze their goals. They must be sensitive and 
accouiitable to th^^eoplethey serve. . 

■ It is because of the cbmnr^unity college's unique relation-^. 
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ship with the citizens of its own district that I believe the local 
board should have control over programs, if it is to be held 
accountable for them, always understanding the need for state- 
wide coordinating and planning. But it is the balance between 
the state and the local institution for these ar^as of responsibil- 
ity that is the crucial issue. The relationship between post- 
secoiidary institutions afid the state should not be and med not 
be adversarial. 

The present involvement of the St^te Board of Educa- 
tij6n, the legislature, and the executive office ir\ a course-by- 
cOurse eyaluation of the taxonorgy places them jdirCctly into the 
classroom, past the .board iSf trustees, the administXjpitors of the 
college, and the faculty. This involvement does not^erve the 
student or the state well. * \ 

The issue may be philosophical, but its implementation 
is T^or in its impact on the day-by-day activities and the future 
of om" institutions. " ^ , 

f I believe that advisory and coordinating approach 
taken in the past by the state of Michigan in working with its 
postsecondary educational institutions has been more effective 
-thaft the regulatory role played by governments in ^ther states. 
In my opfhion. the track record for *our state points ^ut that 
local autonomy, with responsibility, allows for greater flexibility 
and sensitivity to local nq^ds. Michigan's approach has pro- 
duced a community college system considered ne^r the top in 
qualfty^nd cost-efficiency?* 

Another issue centers arotind the attorney genera's 
recent opinion declaring unconstitutional the joint pahetetab- 
lished by the 1977 Community (Sjflege Appropriations Act to 
^ give direction, approve, and review the taxonomy. Thd Stat^ 
Board* qf Education has been requested to delay action with 
respect to the taxpnomy to alloW^for the development of written 
procedures, allowing additional input from personnel in the 
i^nstitutions in^^olved. In this way, a careful and judicious review 
• of the interpretatiOBi 6f the state law,.ds it relates to taxonomy, 
■ / " could be mad& by affected institutiorts, 

The concerns ih^tipned in this lettei^, well as those held by 
rirany in the legislature, State Board of Edfication, ^nd executive 
office, helped, I belic^ve. to have the past approach to taxonomy be 
removed fi'om the upcoming legislation in thejiouse and, Senate. It 
is possible, as of this^ writing, that these issues will nobbe a part of the 
legislation for the coming fiscal year. 
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finance 

Since the cornpletion of the^ governor's report, funding for 
Michigan higher education has followed two different approaches-^ 
one for the public colleges and universities and the other for commu- 
nity colleges. ^ 

For the public four-ye^plleges and universities an Investment 
Needs Model has been placelWlSfecJperation; it evolved frbm the work of 
Dr. David Milrphy, assistant director of the state's Senate Fiscal 
Agency, and KAck Bossard, fiscal analyst with the House Fiscal Agency. 

Over the last several years»they hav^ worked with the thirty- 
member Ivric^igan Higher Education Task Force, which is made up of 
two administrators from each Jbaccalaureate institution. A number of 
V quality-oriented indices were developed, along with an evaluation and 
comparison of peer institutions. This information was then used to 
measure and ascertain the institution's actual needs. Although the 
model has not been totally funded, it does recognize the unique nature 
of eaWi institution. During the last several months the approach .has 
been qii^stioned by individual institutions; howeverV it is the state's 
present position to coritihue with this ap^loach. 

The Department of Education has not^^^played a significant role 
in the development of formulas for community colleges, universities, jOr 
four year colleges. The legislative fiscal agencies, met with university ^ 
representativ/es and devel6|>^a:>^^ formula that was accepted on an 
experimental) asis by th^^. Seriate and House of Representatives. The 
con^munitymieges at.this time were also funded undfr a foFQuila that 
took into account a-number of variables. v 

'fhe approach used in Michigan over the yeattfor appropria- 
tidns has followed -the pattern of individual community qplleges receiv- 
ing from the governor each spring policy statements coni^^miqg devel- 
opment of the budget to be presented by the governor in January;of the * 
following year. This is received about eighteen months pri6r to the 
state fiscal year, which begihg October 1 . 1 

The local campuses have the autonomy to develop budget prep- 
aration in detail on campus without specific guideline^ from the state. 
Locally, the bucjj^ets are developed in detail in August of that year. 
The Department of Budget and Management of the , governor's offieef 
gives instructions regarding the submission of the ihstitijfion's budget' 
request. ^ > . . . ^ 

There are no lim^ on the use of ext^^mal incofne other 
than that the state ^^^^^^cur liability without concurrence for fur-^ 
^ ther funding of progi«|^^ the Wof federal or 
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private funds. The state does not interfere iitthe areas of personnel 
assignments, operations, or administration gf^the community colleges' 
In past years, the individual community colleges have sub- 
mitted their detailed budget requests, which included enrollment pro-^ 
jections, program information, tax base, millage ratds, and other firi^ 
ancial data. The practice of the governor's office and the legislature 
has been to develop a systemwide formula for funding community col- 
leges. The formula considers funding levels of three basic programs — 
liberal arts/business, vocational-technical, and health careers — in 
^ computing the growth allowance for individual community colleges. 
"^There are certain deductions applied for in recognition of the local 
property tax and tuition dollars collected by the ic^ividual institutions 
(see Figure 1). . • 

a In past years, Michigan has made varying amounts of funding 
available for physical plant development on community college cam- 
piiSes— usually never more than 50 percent of the project, and in 
the last several years there-was a limit of $750,000 in a,ny one year per 
institution. * ^ , 

Because of austerity in budgeting, very few dollars have been 
allocated for capital outlay in^ recent years. Under state law, commu- 
nity colleges have the-authority tp fund building projects through the 
sale of bonds. The/amount that can be raised through bopd^ depends 
^craroe tax base of tne individual college district. 

C7^ The Community College Act of 1966 as amended provides that' 
the colleges can sell bonds in the amount of l^^ perceiit of the first 

. $250 million state-equalized valuation plus 1 percent of ^all valuations, 
over that amount.- The law further provides, that the college may levy 
sufficient millage to, pay the principal and interest on these bonds, 
which have been authorized by the board of trustees and subsequently 
approved by the State Municipal Finance Co^nmission. The, colleges 
have an additional opportunity through a vote of the "electorate to 
bond up to 5 percent of the tfctal state-equalized^valuatiorr ofttheir 
district. # . 

. \ In addition, a college cart, through a vote of the people, provide 
for a special building and site millage, which could be levied for one or 
more years ^ provide funds for building purposes. CGl|e|jGS rfiay also 

' earmark a portion of their current voted millag6 for capital oatlay pur- ^ 
poses. Community colleges have also received federal fli.nds for build- 

, ing purposes, but these funds have been minimal ft recent years. 

, Fandingtor the Michigan public school retirement program is 
provided by the individual community colleges. In contrast, the pri- 
mary source of funds for K- 12 is provided by the state. 
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Figure 1. Appropriations for Michigan Community Colleges 



By legislative act, the actual appropriation for community colleges in 1977-78 was 
5109,875,574. The appropriation was based on three funding categories according to 
enrollment^ General Academic, Vocational/Technical, and Health. Jn addition, a 
series of special provisions were allocated to specific colleges. 
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Shaded areas represent prison students who are funded through the enrollment in the 
three categories and in the special provisions category: 



lege is not shown. 



•The statutory special provision of over $8 million for Wayne County Co^^munity Col 



liSe cost of staffing and funding certain new pit^granis has 
placed a severe financiaHmpact on community colleges as well as other 
state insti^ticms. Some of these costs include Worker's unenrplayment 
co mpeQ jration insui^nce, whic%is funded by the individual coll<^es, 
programs for^he physically handk^ped, fire insurance recjuirements, 
the Michigan pccupational Safe^^nd Health Act, conlpliance with 
Title IX,,and other similar legislation, both state and federal. This is 
not t6 (^ue|tion. the'^lidity of such acts, but merely to point out that 
they do have a financial impact. In Michigan the appropriations bill 
for community colleges previses t'ha,t no fewer than three community 
qplleges shall be audited biannually.; T^e^e. reviews are commonly 
referred to as performance audits. Thef e are no guidelines provided to^ 



the institutions in advance of sucljf an audit. While heI]^i||&iLthe long- 
range point of view, at times the audits have a severeliwP&l'al and ex- 
tem?il effect on individual institutions, since ^^S^re reviewed care- 
fully by the legislature and executive office, and distributed to the 
media. 

The significant change this year centers on theJioyse and Sen- 
ate' Approach to funding. The Senate approach is not enrollment 
driven as has been the case over the years, but attempts th establish a 
model based upon previous years' expenditures and enrollment, allow- 
ing for a base to be established. The House proposal uses a combiha- 
tion of the governor's and Senate's proposals. It recognizes enrollment 
changes, but alsoi the financial problems some of the institutions suffer 
with large enrollment increases or decreases, through? placing a mini- 
mum increase of 7^^ percent over tl^e current year's funding. J t further 
recognizes the wealth bf the individual district in terms of tax base per 
student, and provides fbr a power-analyzing concept that has been pro- 
posed by both the governor and the Senate. The House proposal recog- 
nizes enrollments as a base for providing state-suppdrted dollars to the 
institution. ^ rT. 

Both the Senate and House proposals provide a considerable in- 
, crease in dollars o^er the governor's proposal in recognition o^ deficien- 
cies in previous years of funding fc^r community colleges. ^ 

. . siirypyof voters and postsecondary officials 

^ The 1973-74 study by the Commission on Higher Education 

V poii]ited out that there was ^ need to determine the attitudes of the peo- 
ple of Michigan and the (different Segments of higher education regard- 
ing the need for change in the are^s of coordination, cooperatiqn, 
autonomy, and^other key issues in higher education. The Commission 
on Higher Education made its report in 1974 and Governor Milliken 

^^ated in,*his S^ate of the^ate Address in 1976 and 1977 that the state 
oiF^ichigan must carefully review the role, function, and system of 
higher education in Michigan^: The governor and the commission fur- 
ther expressed the desire that the attitudes of the people, both directly 
and ipdirectly invjjlved in higher ejiucation, should be determined and 

. analyzed. ' 

. To find but what the people of Michigan and the representa- 

^ tives of public alfid private institutions thbught about governance, a 
completer jstudy.qf attitudes and opiiT^pns was made in 1977 by this 
writer. The profile of the respondents evolved into two distinct patterns 
representative of the two groups studied. * ^ 

»• The registered voter's' profile fohowed .the dempgrapHic and 



psychographic patterns ^ Michigan registered voters in majority- 
minority makeup and distrrbutiori geipgfapWcally into four majoi^ arws 
;'of the state: central, southeast, upper peninsula, and western. Th^ 
* sample was further delineated into voter patterns for central city, 
farm, rural, small city, and suburbs. These eleven categories made 
possible an analysis of the voter opinions and attitudes toward post- 
secondary education and their possible voting patterns on the key ques- 
tion of coordinating or controlling public higher education. 

More than six hundred key faculty, presidents, board chair- 
men, and board members of eighty-twd Michigan higtier education in- 
stitutions ranging in type from private and public two-year colleges, 
four-year public and private colleges to specialized institutions and 
public and private universities Were mailed questionnaires with a. 
return rate of over 86 percent. TheS^nge in size of institution was from 
several hundred to over forty thousart^students. For each type of insti- 
tution the respo'hdents were classified b^-age, number of years experi- 
ence in their own ins^tution, size of institution, and whether or not 
their institution wasyorggnized by employees for bargaining purposes. 

attitudesofposts/^condary officials 

Goals audFi^^p^ii^ When institutional representatives were 
asked to con^der whether fhe^oals and purposes of pqstsecohdary 
education b^Michigan, were clearly defined, board 'chairmen (54%), 
administjrafors (51%), and board members (49%) were in general 
agreement tb'at they were not. Interestingly enough, faculty field an 
even stronger position (64%) in this regard. 

By types of institutions, the private institutions, with the excep- 
tion of tfie private universities, :did not hdji as ^trong^n'opinion. All 
other institutions responded that goals werenot clearly defined* 

Planning and Coordination. Institutional representatives, when 
asked if fhey thought that the present approach to planning and coor- 
dination would meet the needs of Michigan higher education for the 
future, showed sonle disa^eement. Board chairmen rjeisponded more 
strongly ^52%) that the present approach would not work, than did 
board mpmbets (43%). Jhe faculty were strongly convinced (61%) 
that the present- approach ^vould not b^ adequate, and administra- 
tors (59%) agreed. The representatives of public institutions helcf the 
opinion that our present approach was riot going to be satisfactory, 
with those representing community colleges (56%) most strongly hold- 
ing this position. But those representing private colleges were inclined 
to be more in agreement that the present approach was satisfactory^. 

Th^ length of service of board members had little impact on 



qiiesVion either from serious /analysiis-^O^ the sit^atiSn ii^^'^'the 
^ atriader?LJ or in the irhurch. The promising factof in tMs Concern f6r 
wHSleness .and wfth* the/questioh of values is ^that they have 
errierge<ffrom a discussion of >yider comojunity n^ds. 

TREND J^3: The cHurch incrdasinglS^ is more concerned with 
ministry than \ with ministers in its mission to post-secondary 
education. , vft ' 

There has been a shift of focus from ministers to ministry. 
Rather than the traditional strategy of concentrating on placing 
campus ministers in a location for ^,residentially based ministry, 
the ernerging' emphasis is on the church's ministry. What church 
leadership aX last is realizing is that post-secondary education has 
burst the boundaries of time^and space. The key organizing 
"concept is -lifetime learning*' and the arena Jias shifted from the 
;j^^ampu^" -to the community: Education is now construed as 
**touching life in a lifelong way/' The goal must become the 
equipping of the church for its ministry in and to post-secondary 
education rather^ than that/of supporting, a cadre^of professional 
*'campus ministers/' Now(this does not mean that more tradition- 
ally oriented campus ministries are going to be abandoned* I 
earn my bread on a state university campus in which our student 
body is largely residential and in which there are several full-time 
campus ministers in- denominational centers who are engaged in 
effective campus ministries. Funding spent primarily on the career 
development needs of professional campus ministers is more 
appropriately derived from private foundations tlian from* denomi- 
nation al judicatories • 

This shift from an emphasis on the deployment of professional 
campus ministries to an emphasis on the church'^ ministry is in^ 
part a recognition of economic limitations. Synods, presbyteries, 
annual conferences and diocese^ simp'^ly do not have the financial 
ability to establish and maintain traditional canipus ministri t 
the incredible number of coifimunity colleges and technical sc 
which have appeared in the last decade. 

One can only see this trend as both hopeful sign and helpful 
corrective. Sihce l970,^,J^ si&rved on a local United Ministries 

Center Board «and'"th'6 "mast- e^^ trend throughout the decade 
has been that of growing andl vital participation on the part of 
churchpersons from several congregations. From a kind of per- 
functory and nominal willingness to follow the professional lead, 
-the committee has moved to a genuine ownership of the ministry. 
There is evidence that this is not an experience peculiar to Talla- 
^'hassee. 5 



■ ^ '^'REND #4: r/;e cA/.VV/ /i beginmyri to recognise ihat its mimstr^ 
"vo7k - ^^\'^^'''^'^'''y education entails m6re than student 

• A continuing conflict between^church leaders and ii^any campus 
^ ' Fftinisters IS generated over .strong 4nd , sincere" differences of 
/opinion on whether or nof ministry in post-secondary, education 
\ essentially, indeed exclusively. On '"'^uderit work " 

\Many discussions simply assume that student -work "is the chief 
end and aim of ministry in and to higher education. The concept of 
student work" commonly mpans ministering to ^dolescer ts Who 
' are engaged m post-secondary educational curriculk until they 
return to the ''real world" of vocational an/civic responsibility 
. Obviously, if there is much wisdom associat^ with trends toZWich 
we b«ve alluded above, then an exclusive focus on student work ■ 
necessarily is truncated and inadequate. ^ - ' ^ ^ , " 

We rtust not be toa quick to dismiss a strong ""student work'" 
, orientation .as simply unsophisticated or misguided. Lest it go 
'.unsaid. Jet us acknowledge that students- are an important part of 
^ the post-secondary education scenb. I am prepared to afgue that if " 
a particular campus ministry has not succeeded in gathering a 
community of students, then the apjiropriate question? is '*0 K - 
"i,^' u% >;°"/o>"g?" It is one thing to e^tplain patiently \o bellow 
. churcji folk that contemporary students characteristically are nof 
looking for a "home away from home" anrf fliat they don't want 
their leisure time organized. But it is another thing to be able to 
give an accounting for not having students involved in a post- 
secondary eduGationarministr>*f Ministries to 'i^tructure" or to 
higher education in general can prove to be very amorphous and 
too conveniently, inappropriate for " evaluation by any specific 
tahons of accountability. * J. 

I think many of us in mainline churches are given pause con- 
cerning this -issue because we feel uneasy with the apparent 
^ success in student work of. the more cdnservative, evangelical 
campus ministries, indeed, one of the most important phenomena 
'" contemporary American culture js jthe^jpnascence of evangeH- 
cahsm . We all need to ponder 'the appare?it impact that" conserva- 
tive evangelicalism is having on young adults throughout America! 
1 Mose o^ us in mainline denominations really are not certain why 
conservative.churches are growing, but we are uneasy about the " 
resurgence of evangelicalisnr in our nation.^ In many cases the 
^ability of conservative evangelical groups such as Campus Cruskde • 
for Christ and The Inter-Varsity Fellowship to attract impressive". 
88 ' . ^ ■ •. 
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there was substantial support for a separate state board of higher edu- 
^ cation in the executive office, the majority responded that tliey lacked, 
information or Held no opinion on this question, wi^h the exception of 
board chairmen who had some tendency to agree with^ thiiiposition 

^38^ , . , ... - V r ' 

^^^'^plication, Competition, Cooperation. Wheh aske^. whether^ 
• th^fJagc- of a statewide^board of controif for higher education wpiMS 
lead to duplication of resources and unwarranted competition, all dis-^ 
a^eed. However, faculty (57%) and administrators (58%), as com- 
, pared with board chairmen (68%) and board members (75%), ex- 
pressed less disagreement concerning this i^sue. 

By types of institution, all disagreed with this^position. The 
public colleges anddiniversities held a stronger degree'^fdisagreement 
thaa did the private institutions. It is apparent that all of higher edu- 
(qation, public and -private, feels that a state board of control is not 
necessaxy to stop duplication, unwarranted cornpetition, and kck of 
interinstitutionalcooperation. 

Discontinuance of Local Boards of Control When respondents 
were-asked whether the present boards of control for public colleges^ 
and universities should be discontinued and these colleges and univer- • 
sities placeH under a single statewide board. Board chafrmen (86%) 
and feoard members (90%) held the strongest opinions in oppositions 
The faculty (70%), although in opposition, were l^ss so than adminis- 
trators (84%) or board members. However, the administrators tended 
to follow the faculty in not holding quite as strong, a position as* the. 
board jnembers. It is apparent that all categories of respondents held 
strong opinions in opposipon to this proposition. ; 
vV; inunctions and Responsibilities of State Board of Education. 
Institutional representatives were in general agreement .that the . 
responsibilities of the present State,. Board of Ediucation should be 
limited consHtutiohally to leadership, general supervision, planning,- 
andcoordination; the agreement level ranged from 62% to 70%. 

Considered by type of institution, ^he private community col- 
leges, four-year colleges, and universities were significantly less in-' \ 
clined to agree with this position, as Compared with the public insti'tu- 
tioil/ ^hd.favored it*. ; * 

Should the Community College Board Be Hec^erf.? Institutional ^ 
respondents, when asked whether community college boards of control: c 
should continue to be elected, all agreed. "The lowest in agreement 
were Jhe faculty at 59% and the highest .Were the board m^bers at 
73%. Board chairmen^greed at the 71%~level and administrators at 

67%. . ^ . . , • " ^ • • ^ - ; ,v ... 

By type of fnstitution, all respondent^ favored community col- 
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lege boards continuing to be elected by the public, with the exception 
of public universities at 43%. In greatest support of this approach were 
public community colleges at 91%. I hcy arc also the most directly 
affected by the approach, which they now use for selection of board 
members. The others ranged in the 50s and into the GQs^ Further anal- 
ysis showed that public universities under 30,000 enrollment that have 
their board members appointed disagreed with the proposition at the 
49% level and agreed with it at the 35% level. Interestingly enough, 
the pubfic universities over 30,000 that have elected boards agreed at 
the 60% level. It appears that one of the most important factors in 
determining one's opinion in this regard is what approach is currently 
being used for selection of the board or the institutior>al representative;- 
Should the Community College Board Be Appointed? Institu- 
tional respondents, when asked whether the community college boards 
of control should be appointed by the governor with advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, disagreed in every category with this approach for ' 
community college board selection. The board members were the 
highest in disagreement (69%), adniinistrators (68%), board chair- 
men (65%), and faculty, the lowest (55%). The present boards of con- 
trol of cpmmunity colleges, including the K-12 board, are elected at 
large; the regional state universities and colleges have appointed boards 
and the three major universities have elective boards, and each group 
sccnicd to prefer to remain with the approach it is now using for its 
selection process. 

By type of institution, respondents from the four-year public 
colleges reported 48% disagreeing with this approach and 33% agree- 
ing. The group most in disagreement with appointment by the gover- 
nor was thc,,public community colleges (89%), followed by the private 
commun^y ^colleges (73%), with the four-year private colleges and 
graduate schools and universities in the mid-50s. 

Redistricting of Michigan Community Colleges. Institutional 
respondents, when asked whether redistricting of Michigan community 
colleges shpuld take place to provide the services equally to all areas of 
the state, were clgse in agreement by a simple majority; hbwever, 
board chairmen and administrators were at 48% each, with board 
members at 55% and faculty at 58%. The redistricting question/ 
appearsao raise the problem of possible competition locally for stu- 
dents and programs. 

JBy type of institution, respondents followed an interesting pat- 
tern that possibly signified the interest of the institution. TYat institu- 
tions most in disagreement with this position were the four-year public 
colleges. They would undoubtedly be the institutions upon whose pro- 
grams and student enrollment redistricting would have the greatest 
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impact, examples being rcdistricting in and around Northern Michi- 
gan University, Central Michigan University, or Western Michigan 
University. The four-year public colleges were the lowest (26%) in 
agreement that this should be the approach to take, followed by pri- 
vate colleges (42%)/and public universities (46%). The community 
colleges most directly impacted were the highest in agreement (71%). 

Institutional respondents with increased experience in higher 
education were, without exception, by category more in'^favor of rcdis- 
tricting of Michigan community colleges. The board members with less 
than ten years' cxpcricricc in higher education agreed at 52%, while 
board members having more than ten years' experience agreed at 
56%. Faculty with more than ten years' experience were in agreement 
at 62% and those with less than ten years' experience at 57%. Admin- 
istrators with less than ten years' experience showed a greater margin 
of difference in this regard, 35% in agreement, but those with more 
than ten years were at 56% agreement. It is very possible that the 
newer administrators perceive the recent growth and emergence of the 
community college as a more direct threat to their institutions than 
those that have been in higher education for a longer period of time. 

Should Community Colleges Grant Baccalaureate Degrees? 
When institutional respondents were asked whether community col- 
leges' should be allowed to grant baccalaureate degrees, all categories 
agreed that this would not be an appropriate role^for community col- 
leges. The highest in agreement were faculty "and administrators at 
85% each, followed by board chairmen at 67% and board members at 
64%. , , , 

By type of institution, the respondents agreed that this ap- 
proach should not be taken by community colleges, the highest agree- 
ment being that of the four-year public colleges at 91%,' followecl by 
the public universities at 80% , public community cqlleges at 72% , pri: 
vate graduate schools and universities dt 64%, four-year private col- . 
leges at 63% , and private community colleges at 60i% . 

Institutional respondents with increased experience in higher 
education followed the trend of being more in agreement that the 
granting of a baccalaureate diegree should not be'thgrole of commu- 
nity colleges. The highest level of agreement was found with faculty 
who had more than ten years' experience in higher education^ at 90% 
and administrators with- more^ thai) ten yeari' expedience al 88%. 
Board members showed the same trend but at a lower level of accep- 
tance^ 62 %' for those w^th less than ten years* experience and 70^ for 
those with^nlore than ten years' experience. ' ' , 

Should CommuT{ity Colleges Have the Same Relationship to the 
Proposed State Board of Higher Educati'on? Institutional respondents. 
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when asked whether community colleges should have the same rela- 
tionship to the proposed state board of higher education as baccalaur- 
eate institutions, varied their opinions in an interesting pattern. Fac^ 
ulty were in the highest agreement (67%), jfoUowed by board chaimen 
and aJifninistrdtors at 62% each, and board members at 64%. 

By ty^e of institution, the respondents were in agreement, with 
'the exception of the private graduate schools ajid universities at 47% 
and the public universities at 43% . The other institutions were in favor 
o^this relationship with the four-year public colleges at 68% , and pub- 
he community colleges at 76%. It is interesting to note that the public 
universities do not perceive the community college as having the same 
relationship with the proposed state board of higher education. This 
should be a point of further inquiry and interest if a state board should 
evolve in the future. 

Separate Boards of Trustees, Institutional respondents^ when 
asked whether there should be separate boards of trustees for those 
community colleges presently under K-12 boards, agreed iij all cate- 
gories, the highest being administrators at 73%, followed by board 
chairmen at 70%, faculty at 68% , and board members at 65%. 

attitudes of registered voters 

Governing Boards, A sample of registered voters, when ques- 
tioned in a telepho^ie survey on how well they were satisfied with the 
actions of the governing boards of our public colleges and universities, 
responded that they were not well informed (65%). Twenty- two per- 
cent were satisfied, or moderately satisfied, and''only 2% were cfissafis- 
fied. The opinions of whites and minorities on this question 6eemed to 
follow somewhat the same trend, regardk... oi what area of the state 
was surveyed. When the respondents were classified as either rural or 
urban, the farm and rural voters appear the least satisfied and the 
small city, suburban, and central city voters appear the most satisfied 
with their governing boards. 

Single Statewide Board. When the sample of registered voters 
tfiat reported themselves as informed on the issue were asked whether 
the present governing board members for Michigan public colleges 
and universities should be replaced by a single statewide board, they 
responded negatively. Forty-eight percent said this should not be done 
and 24%' said it should. 

The respondents of minority races supported this approach, 
more than did the'^ln^. The whites were 51% against and the min- 
ority races 33% ag^st. This question can be viewed from the stand- 
point of centralization versus decentralization with the possibility that 
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a centralized system could be mpre easily activated through a statewide 
system than through separate local boards. 

When respondents were classified by urbanization, those in 
' greatest opposiiiop were the rural (55%) and the small city (53%), fol- 
lowed by suburban (48%), farm(44%), and central city (38%). 

* Advisory or Regulatory Statexvide. Board. When sampled regis- 
tered voters were asked whether this statewide board should be advi- 
sory or regulatory, theif- opinions were very€lose (40% to 38%). Of the 
minority races, 27% felt that the board should be advisory, while 51% 
felt it should be regulatory; as opposed to the white voters, of whom 
43% reported that it ^hould be advisory and 35% that it should be 
regulatory. 

The rural area held the highest percentage ip favor of advisory 
(47%), followed by suburban (42%), farm and small city (39%), and 
central cities (35%). The strongest position for a regulatory approach, 
was that of th^ central cities (46%), followed by the farm area (44%), 
and then small city, rural, and suburban. / ' . 

future conditions of postsecondary education 

, \ ' > * . 

Institutional representatives and sample Michigan voters re- 
sponded in varied fashion to questions regarding the future conditions 
of postsecondary education. Of institutional representatives respond- 
ing to the question of whether enrollments will stabilize,^ecrease, or 
increase, 41% believed there would be stabilized enrollment for higher 
education, while 47% believe4 there would be decreasing enrollment, 
and only 18% believed that higher education enrollment would in- 
crease in the future. Eighty-nine percent agreed that there would be 
more specialized demands for educational services. 

, Almost all institutional representatives (93%), when asked 
about increasing costs, believed that costs would go lip. They also 
reported that competition fw students would be a problem (90%), 
along with stiffer competition fbr revenue (94%). 

Institutional representatives (58%) believed that their institu- 
tion's mission would be more difficult to define in the future, and that 
the quality of their institutions would be more difficult to maintain in 
the future (62%). 

Interestingly, of the sampled Michigan voters, the greatest 
number said that the quality of institutions would improve in the 
future, with only 12% saying it would not and 24% reporting it would 
remain the same. Once again, a substantial number 619%) reported 
tbat they were not informed. ^ • 

Cooperation and coordination are key issues for higher educa- 
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■^^t^n in Michigan. Institutional representatives agreed that the compe- 
titioDi^r students, among other issues difficult to resolve, wilL be an 
impoltant issue requiring cooperation. Forty-seven percent agreed that 
coo'lperation would be more diifficult in the future, and 42% disagreed. 

When institutional representatives were asked whether resources 
would be more difficult to manage and whether there was a need for a 
greater diversity of programs, they reported that this would be a prob- 
' lenj. When they weiy asked whether there will be continuing respect 
for higher education] their opinions were^vided almost evenly. Ap- 
proximately 40% perceived that this is going to be a problem, and 
40% responded that it would not be more difficult in the future. The 
question of the imz^ge of higher education hung, in a sense, on the 
opinion of key people. It would be most interesting to find put why they 
-felt the image of higher education will remain the same or become a 
crucial issue for higher education in the future, and what could be 
done to hold or improve the image of higher education. 

The fact that so many sampled Michigan voters feel they are 
uninformed is,significant. It appears we have an opportunity^to ijiform 
A^ichigan citizens about what our educational institutions' accomplish 
. for them. *^ • 

Responsibilities of a State Board of Higher Education, When 
institutional respondents were asked" whether collecting essential data 
aboul postsecondary education would be facilitated if a new state 
board of higher education were established, the highest in, agreement 
were the faculty at 97% and the lowest in agreement were the board 
chairmen at 87%. j ^ 

When they Were asked if the proposed state board should con- 
duct comprehensive and continuous planning and assessment studies 
of all aspects of postsecondary education, tl^ey were generally in agree- 
ment, with faculty agreeing 89%, administrators 88%, board mem- 
bers 88%,>and board chairmen 80%. It appears that sbhie board 
chairmen may perceive that this fimction intrudes on the reserve power 
of the local board. Institutional respondents, by type ot institution, 
ranged from 59% to 93% in support of this function. However, it 
is of some interest that the range is wide and one might draw the 
conclusion that the private graduate universifies and four-year' pub- 
lic colleges would prefer not to have this intrusion into* their board 
functions. 

When asked whether this board should advise the governor and 
the legislature about the financial and other needs of postsecondary 
education, the board members responded in highest agreement (91 %), 
the faculty second (89%), with the board chairmen at 87% and ad- 
ministrators at 88%. By type of institution, respondents f^l into an 
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interesting pattern on this question. All were in high agreement with 
the exception of four-year public colleges at 55%, following their pat- 
. tern of less agreement than other types of institutions about board 
functions relating to local autonomy. 

Institutional r&pondents, when asked if this board should 
advise the governor and the legislature on t*he roles~ and missions of 
^ individual institutions, their education programs, and needs for new 
programs, centers, schools, or departments, al} agreed, in a range 
irorn 69% to 81%, which may be^significant inasmuch as this would 
place this board directly into advice on very critical issues within'indi- 
vidual institutions. However, the tradeoffs by faculty or administrators 
or board might be one reason for this acceptance. The discontinuance 
or emergence qfja new program with third-party input might be. 
viewed as a plus or min\is and could be an indicator. Institutional 
respondents with greater years of experience in higher education did 
not agree at the same level as expected; it would appear that faculty, 
B'oard members, and administrators with less experience in higher 
education are not as concerned about this function being handled by a 
state board as are those with greater experience. 

Reacting to the quiestion of whether the board s responsibilities 
• should include assistance in the development of cooperative relation- 
ships among institutions and among the sectors of postsecondary edu- 
cation, faculty and administrators were the highest in agt*eement 
(93%), board members at 88%, and board chairmen the lowest 
(78%). Possibly once more we are seeing a role clash between what is 
perceived by the local board as its function as compared with sharing 
this with the statewide board. By type of institption, respondents once 
more showed that the four-year public colleges were at the loWest level 
' of agreement (74%) on this function of a statewide board as compared 
with high agreement among public community colleges at 92%. ^ 

When asked whether this board should name appropriate advi- 
sory committees and councils, ins^titutional respondents generally 
agreed at a lower rate than on other questions in this^oup, with ad- 
ministrators highest (80%) and faculty the lowest (73%). 

Institutional respondents. When asked if the board should pro- 
vide other advice and counsel concerning higher education as either ' 
tlie governor or the legislature may require, were in general agreement 
with the faculty jin highest agreement at 95% and the board chairmen 
M 'in lowest agreement at 82%. Once more, board chairmen may per- 
ceive a possible role conflict with this proposed board. Responses, exa- 
' mined by type of institution, showed that the four-year public colleges 
were once more lowest in agreement at 65% , with the private and pub- 
lic community colleges in highest agreement. 
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Our frustration when facing extremely complex problems that 
center on making decisions in high-priority, highly valued areas> leads 
us many times to overlook what we have accomplished and what has 
worked efficiently within the processes and the structures we have 
maintained. • ^ * 

Across our country and, in fact, around the world, people are 
confronted with some of the same difficult questions. Russia, *France, 
and other countries with highly developed centralized planning for 
higher education are apparently facing the* same severe problems of 
too many graduat^^% some areas, scarcity in others, and the inability 
to retict quickly to the problems of their rapidly changing society. 

The tension and conflict that center around the need for coor- 
dination and planning go back to the very beginning of higher educa- 
tion. Lay boards were a part of the early Greek institutions of higher 
learning and experienced some of the difficulties we have today.' The 
University of Florence in 1321 was initially controlled by students who 
paid the professors, and I would assume put of kindness and the inter- 
est of the city, a lay bpard was appointed and a tax spread to allow^for 
the instructors to be paid pther than directly from students in their 
classroom. In this case, the students lost autonomy and the citi2^ens of 
the city gained authority. Lay involvement in higher education and the 
conflict and tensiop inherent in cooperation between the needs of soci- 
ety and its institutions can be traced through the early years of higher 
education in Switzerland, Ireland, the Netherlands. England, and our 
own colonial period. Politics, student unrest, and faculty desire for 
autonomy or contrcfl have always been a part of the scenfe. 

In Michigan we have tried several approaches. Initially, the 
University of Michigan had a board of regents appointed by the gover- 
nor. The governor's appointees became too politically involved in the 
operation and direction of the university. JBecause of this type of 
involvement, the appointed board was changed to an elected board at 
the_next constitutional convention. According l^b this constitutional 
change and later cobrt decisions, these individuals elected by the peo- 
ple and representing their interest were considered coequal with other 
elected legislators. This gave Michigan institutions of higher education 
the opportunity to evolve institutional autonomy and responsibility. 

In reviewing the attitudes of institutional representatives and 
Michigan .voters about the issue of statewide coordination and control 
and what is happening in Michigan undeV present legislation, one can 
perceive a wide difference between the opinion of voters and institu- 
tional representatives and theapproach taken by the legislature. 
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Three significant time periods stand out in the history of Michi- 
gan community colleges: 1914, when Grand Rapids Junior College was 
established? the late 1940s and early 1950s when junior colleges in 
Michigan changed to more comprehensive community colleges; and 
now a period of legislation that changes control of institutions from 
primarily loccil to more centralized control. 

The issue of the constitutionality of this approach is under con- 
sideration at the present time and the outcome could very well deter- 
mine in whaf direction community college^ will go in their mission and 
role— highly centralized or decentralized. 

Our-state is at a crossroads. 
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Further resources from the ERIC Clearinghouse for 
Junior Colleges can help readers in balancing 
the state-local control issue. 



balancing state-local control: 
sources and information 

andrewhill 



The issue of state control versus local autonomy has been a lively topic 
among community coUege educators for^a long time. A particularly 
noteworthy area of concern because of the historically local orientation 
^ of the community college, it arises in a variety of contexts and spawns 
numerous subordinate issues. 

Most of the works published regarding school finance are 
addressed to thejtatutes, mechanics, structure, and functions of state 
boards. Booth (1977)»compiled a bibliography of abstracts of 531 state 
reports that reflect the expansion of state interests arid activity in post- 
secondary planning and coordination. Two previous editions of New 
Directions (Lombardi, 1973; Gleazer |nd Yarringtoa,^J974) are also 
excellent references on state coordination and conmiunity college 
finance. 

A number of documents provide insights into national trends in 
state-local interaction. Martorana and McGuire (1976) re^ew state 
legislation pertinent, to community college operations and programs. 
In addition to summarizing information about each state, they also 
identify some of the national trends. A more recent document updates 
and reexamines some of these issues (Martorana and Nespoli, 1977). 

Day^nd Bender (19^) report on the results 6f a nationwide 

New Directions for Community CoUegfis, 23, 1978^ ' 99 
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survey of state agencies conducted to determine whether criteria and 
prbceduries have been developed to evaluate or suspend extant commu- 
nity colleges. They found that, increasingly, stafes use one or more cri- 
teria at either the state or institutional level for evaluation of commu- 
nity college programs, with state agency evaluation procedures ranging 
froni review based upon institutional recommendations to statewide 
accreditation. They conclude, however, that m most cases local institu- 
tions still have the final wor^i on suspension or termination of a 
program. 

' The most recent compilation on state role in community college 
education and the impact the state has on local autonomy is a report 
by Martorana and others (1978). Much of the inforrnation in this docu- 
ment deals vyith the same issues raised in this volume of New Direc- 
tions, and hence should be examined by the prpfessiohal seeking fur- 
ther to explore this area of concern. 

In an attempt to provide information to' the state legislature, 
the California State Postsecondary Education Commission examined 
state financing systems in eighf other states. These reports appear in 
Financial Support for the California Community Colleges: Character- 
istics, Objectives, and Alternatives, Commission Report 77-3 (1977). 
Some recommendations are also included, of particular interest being 
a shift from a' statutory to an annual budgetary system, retention of 
tuition exemption from credit courses, and the dropping of the demo- 
graphic funding factor. A related document that supplements this in- 
forniation is Methods of Two-Year College Finance in Selected.States. 
A Supplement to Financial Support for the California Communit^Col- 
leges, Commission Repori 77-3 {1911)\ ' 

hnancC^dels ^ . 

As seen in the chapters in this/volume, the range of possible 
levels and means pf state- local, interactions are highly varied. Watten- 
barger and Stames (1976) review the philosophicaf underpinning of 
the purposes of the community college, the basis for state financial 
support, and the ways in which various states have implem^jit^d fih^n-, 
cial support programs. They suggest a three-paVt process model for 
community college funding, including a college allocation fdrmula 
model designed to redress the detrimental effects of currently utilized 
formulas under conditions of decreasing enrollments. ' ^ ^ - > 

After presenting information that deals with the whole spec- 
trum of school financ^Gafipis (1977) proposes two alternative models 
for financing community colleges. One of the models is for states that 
preffer a state system, the other m<^el is for states that prefer a system - 
of public colleges with a partnership between localities and the state. 
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A final model for a systemwide switch to management by objec- 
tives is presented by Puyear and others (1977), who suggest that this 
system provides for smooth coordination in a state system. 

examples of state influence 

Although there is much discussion of state impact on a theoreti- 
cal level, little information is available on the effect of centralization 
on colleges and individuals. In Virginia, it is reported that tKe Council 
of rilgher Education evaluated the productivity of 436 degree pro- 
grams yn twenty-three colleges, and although changes were suggested 
in forty-five programs, the largest impact was on thirty-four programs 
that were voluntarily closed by the Community College Board (Mei- 
singer and Rile^4976). In any event, it is a clear example of state con- 
trol over local programming. " ^ 

One area of state control over local programming that«has< 
received a good deal of attention is the funding, or lack of it, for adult 
education and noficredit programs (Douthit, [1976]; Adult School md 
Community , College Fziiance,^ 197 6; and Roed, [1976]). Among the 
fifidings: Many schools assign /credit to somewhat questionable xlasses 
because tl>eir states do' not funS noncredit^jofferings; funding limits 
should.be set by the state, but individual community colleges should be 
able to expend funds according to the needs of thfeir individual com- 
munities. 

\ Collective bargaining may be a threat to campus autonomy 
depending upon how the state sets up its structure for handling faculty ^ 
bargaining. Mortimer '(197 6) reviews experiences in eight states, iden- 
tifies major patterns in state-institutional 'and system-institutioML 
authority relations as associclted with faculty colliective bargaining. HS^ 
also proposes six factors that determine the (Jegree of centralization 
that occurs under collective bargkihiiig. 

Part-time faculty could be directly affected if the recommenda- 
tionsprescribedwby Peters^en and others (1976) are heeded by the Board 
of Governors of the Califomja Community Colleges. They recommend s. 
■ opposing legislation for pro rata pay or tenure,- two issues of vital im- 
portance to all part-time faculty: Yet this may well be a case^ where 
individual administrators are happy to let the sfat^houlder the bur- 
deh in refusing the part-timers* demands. ^ 

viewpoints and opinions 

There are, of course, widely divergent viewpoints on the effi- 
cacy of state coordination of local colleges. Oastler (1976) clearly feels 
that state coordination is a positive process that results in greater effi- 

, ■ ^yr ■ ' 
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ciency in education, and acts to stabilize the educational system so that 
systemwide problems are handled in an orderly manner. Similar pi^o- 
state views are expressed by Alexander (1975); . Woodbury (1976); and' 
in Total Education: The Duty of the State (1977). 

Qn the other side, Zoglin (1977b) claims that the trend tbward 
state control shows no sign of abating, and if left unqhecked will fur- 
ther circumscribe the autonomy of colleges. She claims there is little 
evidence to substantiate the value of state coordination, and views it 
mainly as. a political process. In making recommendations for funHing 
community services instruction, Zoglin (1977a) specifically discourages 
colleges from going after state monies for fear of tight restrictions on 
course content. Young ([1976]) feels, even more strongly that govern- 
ment interference in education will irreparably damage higher educa- 
tion, claiming it has an adverse effect on students, teachers, and ad- 
ministrators alike. 
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New Directions for Community Colleges is qne of several distinct 
series of quarterly Sourcebooks published by Jossey-Bass. The source- 
books in each series are designed to serve both as convenient compen- 
diums of the latest knowledge and practical experience on their topics 
md^s long-life reference tools. 

One-yea^, four-sourcebook subscriptions for each series cost $15 
for individuals (when paid by personal check) and $25 for institutions, 
libraries, and agencies. Current 1978 sourcebooks are available by sub- 
scription only ^however, multiple copies— five or more— are available 
for workshops or classroom use at $5 per copy). Single copies of earlier 
sourcebooks are available ^t $5 each. 

A complete listing is given, below of current and past source- 
books in the New Directions for Community Colleges series. The titles 
and editors-in-chief of the otjier series are also listed. To subscribe, or 
to receive further information, write: New Directions ^Subscriptions, 
Jossey-Bass Inc., Publishers. 433 California Street, San Fi^ncisco, Cali- 
fornia 94104. - 

h ■ . . - 

.New Directions for Community Colleges 

Arthur M. Cohen, Editor-in-Chief „ 
Florence B. Brawer, Associate Editor ] 
4973: 1. Toward a Professional Faculty, Arthur Cohen 

2. Meeting the Financial Crisis, John Lombardi 

3. Understanding Diverse Students, Dorothy Knoell 

4. Updating Occupational Education, Norman Harris 
1974: 5. Implementing Innovative Instruction, Roger Gamson 
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Roger Yarrington " 
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Hurhanizing Student Services, Clyde blocker 
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1 976: 13 . Changing Managerial Perspectives, Barry Heermann 
img Out Through Community Service, 
Hope Holcomb 

15. Enhancing Trustee^Effectiveness, Victoria Dzuiba,'' 
William Meardy 

16. Masing the Transition from SchooUhg to Work,' 
my Silbeniyin, MarkGinsburg 
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1977: 17. Cfmngnt^ InstmctioTial Strategiest ]amesHa^ 

18. Assessing Student A cademic and Social Progress, 
Leonard Baird , * 

19. Developing Staff Poteniial, Terry O^Banion 

20. Improving Relations xvith the Public, Louis Bender, 
Benjamin Wygal 

1978: 21. Impl^ift^ting Community-Based Education, 
Erviii L. Harlacher, James F. Gollattscheck 
22. Coping with Reduced Resources,. Richard Alfred 
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New Directions for Child Development 
William Damon, Editor-iii-Chief 

New Directions for Education and Work 

Lewis C. Solmon, Editor-in-Chief ^ * 

New Directions for Experiential Learning 
Morris T. Keeton, Editor-in-Chief 
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A. Westley Rowland, Editor-in-Chief 

New Directions for Institutional Researc 
Paul Jpdamus, Editor-in-Chief 
Marvin W. Petersen, Assistant Editor 

New Directions fdt Program Evaluation 
Scarvia E. Anderson, Editor-in-Chief 

NeuiDirections for Student Services 
Ursula Delworth and Gary R. Hanson, Editors-in-Chief 




from the editor's notes 



This volume o/Ncw Dictions for Cpinmunity Ck>lleges 
explores the successes and failures in balancing state and Iqcal 
contrplaf ptihfic community colhges. Expansion in the 
controf of public community college operatiohs by various 
state agencies is of increasing concern to governing boards " 
of public community colleges ilind iheir ^ministratcirsj \ 
{^^EkcroachrnerU by the state on the jtradUionalpoUdy-forrning ' 
i imd decisum-vfuAing prerogatives of t/iese local boards of 
trustees (or even state governing boards) has been a 
discouragingj^cewith whfch administrators are being forced 
t^^ope.'Coordination and planning in the operation of state 
e^^i^ional insHtutions are, in the face of these pressures, «^ 
rnfre^pnpqrtant than 
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